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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Highth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spxrctator of 
Saturday, November 1st; and Advertisements for it should 
vedch the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. A Literary Supplement will also be 


issued with the number of the Srectator for December 6th. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Kelso on Saturday was 
noteworthy even in a week of thrice-reduplicated Parlia- 
mentary reiterations, because it shows that, with Lord Salisbury’s 
consent at least, the Peers will never yield. “ Allow me to remind 
you,” he said, “ what the precise contention of the House of 
Lords is. Itis that no Franchise Bill of this magnitude can 
be equitable or safe unless it is accompanied by a fair Redistri- 
bution Bill; and that one of these measures must not come into 
operative legal effect without the other. This I take to be the 
contention of the House of Lords...... I do not think the 
House of Lords will recede from it, and I am quite sure that 
they ought not to do so.” That is, as we understand it, a final 
and absolute refusal of Lord Hartington’s overtures so far as Lord 
Salisbury is concerned. Again, what can be more absolute than 
this :—“ We are asked to give the Government a blank cheque, 
and in exchange for it they will give us a cheque without signa- 
ture.” Unless a Redistribution Bill is introduced, unless he 
thinks that Bill a fair one, and unless that fair Bill passes the 
House of Commons, Lord Salisbury utterly refuses to advise 
the Lords to pass the Franchise Bill. 








Nor is even this all. Not only would Lord Salisbury refuse to 
make the least concession if the most equitable Redistribution Bill 
inthe world were introduced ; hetells us plainly that he thinks the 
scheme which is known to be under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet a most inequitable one, and just the sort 
of scheme which the Lords ought to resist to the utmost. “It 
is a Bill which will have the effect, as I read it, of utterly 
effacing those rural populations which suffer too much disad- 
vantage under the present system, and are not represented at 
all in comparison with their numbers.” Considering that 
nothing is known even of the proposals of the Government as 
to the work of the Boundary Commissioners, and considering 
that it will be their work which will determine how far urban 
populations are to be united to represented boroughs, or left in 
the counties, this assumption of Lord Salisbury’s is extremely 
gratuitous, and shows his true bias. The Redistribution Bill, 
whatever it may be, will always furnish Lord Salisbury with 








innumerable reasons for refusing to pass the Franchise Bill, 
and that is precisely what the Liberal Party have always 
anticipated. 


The Franchise agitation was discredited on Monday by 
a senseless outbreak of violence at Birmingham. The Con- 
servatives had called a meeting in the Aston Grounds to 
hear Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord R. Churchill; but 
the rougher Liberals, either fancying that Birmingham would 
be misrepresented, or irritated at some manipulation of 
the tickets, scaled the wall of the grounds, and ultimately 
pulled down a portion of it; and bursting into the hall 
where the actual meeting was held, laid about them with 
chair-legs. A great many persons were wounded ; andas it was 
found impossible to address the meeting, the speakers retired to 
the neighbouring hotel, whither the original audience followed. 
The incident is a most regrettable one, all the more 
so as it gave Lord Randolph Churchill an opportunity 
to advise “retaliation,” which might produce serious conse- 
quences. There is no excuse whatever in this agitation fora 
resort to violence, more especially by Liberals, who are bound 
to respect freedom of discussion, who have all the physical force 
on their side, and who are morally certain to win their cause. 
The Tories, it is true, use provoking language ; but the Liberals 
are not reticent, and it is hard to refuse the losers in a battle 
the relief of swearing alittle. At all events, they ought not to 
be bludgeoned with chair-legs. 


Sir 8. Northcote has spoken several times this week, but he 
repeats himself—we say it without reproach—and all he has to 
say will be found in his speech of Thursday at Liverpool. It 
is, briefly, that Reform is like a house, which cannot be built on 
one plan on one side, and on another plan on the other side, 
and that the architect: must submit his whole plan; that it 
is quite possible to pass a two-barrelled Bill, and that the 
Government, in pressing the Franchise question, is endeavour- 
ing to avoid discussion of its policy.. That policy has been 
bad in Egypt, where we have had “three wars” without 
settling anything ; and in South Africa, where we have retreated 
before the Boers and deserted our native allies, so that the 
Boers laugh at the Convention. The Tories intended that 
these questions should be brought before Parliament during the 
Autumn Session. We do not observe that Sir Stafford North- 
cote holds out any reasonable hope of compromise, though he is 
careful, by a studied vagueness of speech, not to shut the door 
upon it. If “the Government will remove the just apprehensions 
of the friends of the Constitution,” then we shall see what we 
shall see. Sir Stafford speaks reasonably, and despises Bil- 
lingsgate; but he leaves the impression of a tired mind with 
very little hope in it. 


Some of the Tory leaders, in their despair, are inclined to see 
if they cannot resuscitate Protection. Sir Stafford Northcote 
“will not commit himself” so far as to promise a Commission 
of Inquiry, but thinks the subject ought to be carefully con- 
sidered; and Lord Randolph Churchill on Thursday told the 
members of a new Conservative Club at Birmingham that if the 
masses of workmen in this country came to the conclusion that 
the system of 1848 had been pushed too far, then there was 
nothing in the Conservative Party which should induce them to 
refuse their aid. “We are not tied down, as the Liberal party 
are tied down, by a narrow and pedantic dogma. I do not 
myself believe that on these questions of trade any exact 
standard of truth has been arrived at.” In another speech, 
a few hours before, Lord Randolph had defended the 
purchase of secret documents from State employés as an 
enterprising achievement. In fact, he is willing, if only he 
may so charm the people, to vote down not only the Ten 
Commandments, but the multiplication-table. He is the one 
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real demagogue in England; and if he knew any facts, or could 
talk without making charges, would be a dangerous one. For- 
tunately, the people in their stolidity like a little consistency, 
and prefer that their rulers should be rather more moral than 
themselves. They only like unscrupulousness in lawyers, and 
then the quantity must be strictly limited. 

Prince Bismarck has summoned a Conference to meet in 
Berlin, and settle once for all the position of Europe on the 
Niger and the Congo, and the formalities through which each 
nation will take possession of any riverine territory it claims. 
He has suggested to the French Government, which has agreed, 
that the best plan will be to place each river under an Interna- 
tional Commission, after the plan adopted on the Danube. It 
is believed that Great Britain will accept this proposal; and 
some journalists are very angry, but without any visible reason. 
An internationalised river becomes for commercial purposes 
an arm of the sea, and we shall have as much access to 
the upper shores of the Congo as we have to the shores of 
the English Channel. What more do we want to give us 
seventy per cent. at least of all African trade? It 1s alleged 
that we shall lose the opportunity of annexing profitable terri- 
tory ; but we shall have as much chance as everybody else, and 
besides, we have more tropical marshes, more black subjects, 
and more white desperadoes to govern than we want. We 
annex in Asia and Polynesia faster than we can digest ; and had 
much better leave West Africa, so far as territorial dominion is 
concerned, to other nations. They will not like the work half 
so much as they think they will. 


The French have suffered a repulse in Formosa, and have 
achieved a success in Tonquin. Admiral Lespés, on the 8th 
inst., landed 600 men to attack Tamsui; but the Chinese troops, 
who had been carefully concealed, attacked them gallantly, and 
after a severe skirmish, the French were obliged to retreat with 
a loss of seventy men. Admiral Courbet admits all the facts, 
though he understates the loss, and adds that, as the torpedoes 
cannot be raised, he must change his attack into a strict 
blockade. [The despatch from Foochow announcing a vic- 
tory in Tamsui is palpably an error.] Fortunately for 
M. Ferry, Colonel Donnier, on the 10th imst., attacked 
6,000 Chinese Regulars encamped in a fortified position 
at Chu, on the road to Langson, and drove them out with, 
he says, a loss of 3,000 men. As no army ever loses men in 
that proportion, the victory is exaggerated; but it appears to 
be true that the Chinese were defeated and fled towards Lang- 
son, while the French lost only 110 in killed and wounded. The 
victory may be set against the defeat; but both prove that the 
Chinese are beginning to fight, and their losses make little 
difference. Considerable uneasiness is felt in Paris, where it is 
known that the troops in Tonquin suffer dreadfully from dysen- 
tery, “produced by bad water,” it is said, and that large 
reinforcements are required both by the army and the fleet. 

The Times’ correspondent in Paris says M. Ferry will not be 
beaten. He is protected by the near approach of the elections, 
the Deputies being afraid that, if he is overthrown, the 
next Ministry may leave their names out of the electoral 
lists. That sounds well; but may not the Opposition offer 
to reseat all who will vote with them to turn the Government 
out? Gambetta tried that once and succeeded. The Deputies 
have to think of the general feeling of rural France, and that 
feeling is exasperated by the Chinese War, by the heavy ex- 
penditure, by the rumoured alliance with Germany, by the 
estrangement from England, and, above all, by the unprecedented 
fall in the price of corn. These causes may not be sufficient to 
throw out M. Ferry, who, it is believed, will concede a duty on 
imported corn; but they may suffice to prevent his obtaining 
large votes either of men or money. Much will depend, how- 
ever, upon the Radicals, who have an exaggerated fear of 
appearing to be unpatriotic. 





The members of the Prime Meridian Conference sitting at 
Washington have decided to adopt Greenwich and to measure 
180 degrees of longitude each way, marking West by minus 
and East by plus. A motion to count the degrees continu- 
ously was withdrawn as an unimportant detail. Twenty-one 
nations, including the United States, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and Spain voted for the meridian of 
Greenwich, and only San Domingo voted against it; but France 





‘i Z aa. 
and Brazil did not vote. A great effort was made to obtain a 


decision in favour of metric weights and measures, but the 
British refused, saying such a change was hopeless; and there 
was a strong declaration of opinion in favour of counting the 
twenty-four hours of the day continuously, instead of back. 
wards and forwards from noon. Nothing, however, was done 
in this matter, progress being impeded not only by national 
prejudices, but by the enormous weight of vested interests 
engaged in favour of the present scheme. Sir J. Bennett 
would think of suicide, and the American companies would go 
into liquidation. 





Lord Randolph Churchill at Birmingham on Wednesday pro. 
nounced his blessing on the Standard for exposing the Minis. 
terial proposals, whatever means the managers of the paper 
may have taken for that end, on the principle that as espion. 
age must be used to detect crime, there is no reason for not 
using it to detect the tricks of “the light-fingered politicians” 
of the Liberal Party. Lord Randolph Churchill is striving 
to the utmost of his power to bring the relations between the 
two parties into the condition in which they would be if “set 
a thief to catch a thief” were the maxim by which their 
mutual relations were to be governed. If this flippant ang 
unscrupulous young man were ever to become, say, Home 
Secretary to a Conservative Government, how would he like to. 
reflect, when the Bills drawn in the Office were made public 
without his leave, that he had been the first to defend the 
practice of so disgraceful a breach of trast P 


In the same speech, Lord Randolph made a furious attack on 
the Bill which the Sfandard had revealed, lamenting at the 
same time that the Standard had shown a disposition to join 
“the party of snivel and drivel.” The attack was directed 
chiefly at the supposed intention to flood the counties with 
unrepresented boroughs; but Lord Randolph’s chief illustra. 
tions of this were taken from cases like Retford, Stroud, Crick- 
lade, and so forth, which have always been taken as miniature 
counties already, so large are their areas for the areas of 
boroughs; and as for the case of Accrington, which we are 
inclined to think should be made into a borough, it seems 
childish to treat a rough draft, not even accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, as a matured scheme. Lord Randolph 
Churchill will never, we think, get beyond the stage of a 
telling, because thoroughly unscrupulous, hustings orator. Of 
statesmanship, he has not yet shown the least glimmer. 





The reception of Mr. Gladstone at Birkenhead on 
Thursday, when he had to cut the first sod of a new 
railway joining Birkenhead with Wales,—the Wirral Rail- 
way,—was a significant sign of the times. Birkenhead is 
a strongly Conservative borough; and Liverpool itself, 
though it has done itself great credit by putting Mr. 
S. Smith at the head of the poll, is only a very recent con- 
vert tothe Liberal creed. This being so, the ovation received 
by Mr. Gladstone on Thursday was surely significant. This is 
how the Liverpool Morning Post describes the scene when Mr, 
Gladstone began to cut the sod :—“ The eagerness of the distant 
crowd behind a frail circle of barriers was too great to enable 
them to restrain their curiosity, and suddenly, with a shout, the 
mass of people surged through the ‘outworks’ and rushed 
into the centre of the ring. Mr. Gladstone was immediately 
surrounded by a mass of people, cheering, and shouting, and 
struggling violently to get near him. His only bodyguard con- 
sisted of two or three officials and a couple of diminutive police- 
men, who were completely engulphed, so to speak, in the humar 
vortex, and the right hon. gentleman, hatless, and laughing 
pleasantly at the contretemps, struggled his way with much 
exertion and difficulty back to the platform. He was quite 
uninjured by this friendly mobbing, and on regaining the eleva- 
tion of the platform repeatedly bowed his thanks to the cheer- 
ing audience. The silver spade, which he carried out of the 
mélée, had become somewhat injured in the struggle, and was 
completely bent. The reporters, who were seated at the table 
close to the platform, were completely overbalanced by the mob, 
some of the most violent being among the best-dressed visitors, 
and they were compelled to take notes of the Premier’s speech 
standing up as best they could in the crowd.” That is hardly 
the manner in which Birkenhead would have received him, if 
even the middle class there had regarded him as invading the 
constitutional privileges of a sacred aristoeracy. 
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The demonstration at Chatsworth last week was a striking 
Fifteen thousand persons, at least, who had not been 
tempted by any special announcements or promises of a treat, 
assembled to hear Lord Hartington, Sir William Harcourt, and 
Mr. Mundella on the crisis, and showed not only enthusiasm but 
rfect unanimity in cheering the speakers. Of course, there 
was nothing new to say,—all that could be said has been said-a 
thousand times ; but neither Lord Hartington nor Sir William 
Harcourt failed to give the clearest possible intimation that if 
the House of Lords persisted in its resolve to throw out the 
Franchise Bill a second time, the Ministers would be equal to 
the occasion. “The resources of the Constitution,” said Lord 
Hartington, “are not exhausted, and it is my conviction that, 
however near we may be to a political deadlock, that deadlock 
will be avoided.” ‘‘ We have conceded everything that reason 
could demand,” said Sir William Harcourt. ‘“ We will not sur- 
render the vital principles of the Constitution. We will not 
place the authority of the House of Commons under the feet of 
the House of Lords.” That is the tone which the English 
ple will understand. It needs now no eloquent speeches 
to persuade them which party is in the right. It needs 
a firm attitude in our leaders; and the Peers, if they continue 
to resist, will resist only that they may turn a defeat into a 


catastrophe. 


one. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a speech at Manchester on Wednes- 
day, in which, among other subjects, he described the obstruc- 
tion caused by the existence of the Upper House. In almost 
every year of his Parliamentary life they have thrown out good 
Bills. They rejected the Universities Tests Bill, though passed 
jn the Commons by 251 to 75; in 1871, they threw out the Ballot 
Bill, the Bill for Abolishing Purchase, and the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, which last they have kept out ever since. In 1872 they 
rejected, among others, the Enclosure Law Amendment Bill, 
reserving certain common iands for the poor. In 1873 they 
threw out a Registration Bill, passed unanimously by the 
Commons. In 1880 they threw out the Irish Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill; and in 1882 they mutilated the Irish Land 
Law Bill and the Arrears of Rent Bill. In 1883 they threw out 
the Cruelty to Animals Bill, the Scotch Government Bill, and 
the Irish Registration Bill. Each of these Bills had passed the 
Commons, many of them had involved nights of labour and dis- 
cussion; but Lord Salisbury had only to summon the Conserva- 
tive Peers, many of them probably men who never read the 
Bills, and all that labour and time was wasted. We believe we 
are within the truth when we say that one-third of the whole 
force of the representatives of the nation is wasted, because a 
single Peer dislikes liberal legislation. 


We regret to see Sir Theodore Martin, with his close 
relation to the Queen, taking part in a political demon- 
stration. His office ought to impose the silence which is 
so scrupulously observed by the permanent chiefs of Depart- 
ments. 


Mr. R. Giffen has drawn up a most able paper on the condition 
of the sugar trade, which shows that prices are not affected in any 
great measure by the giving of bounties in some countries, but 
by the enormous expansion of production. The English people 
now consume the incredible quantity of 1,083,000 tons a year, 
equal to 280 lbs. of sugar a house, for which the country pays 
£30,000,000, or about half the sum spent annually, at present 
prices, upon bread. So far from the business of sugar-refining 
having declined, the number of refiners has risen since 1851 
from 2,820 to 4,484, and the quantity refined has risen since 
1880 by 100,000 tons. As to the bounties, “ the maximum amount 
of sugar receiving a bounty on refining is only about 270,000 tons, 
against an annual total of 3,000,000 tons refined.” The “amount 
is too small to affect the predominance of the natural manufac- 
ture,” and the true reason for the fall has been increased produc- 
tion. Indeed, the fall in sugar itself, great as it seems, is “ less 
than the fall in wheat,” rice, tea, and many other articles. 





Mr. Fawcett made a strong speech at Hackney on Monday in 
favour of proportional representation and women’s franchise, 
while deprecating any attempt at present to alter the Con- 
stitutional position of the House of Lords. What he said on 
the subject of proportional representation seems to us theoreti- 
cally quite unassailable; but no scheme that we have ever seen 


will make it pleasant to any Member to represent avowedly the 
minority of the constituency for which he sits; and our own 
belief is, that with a careful subdivision of electoral districts 
and single seats for each district, a far more satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the minorities of the country would be attained 
than by any of the plans now in existence or proposed for our 
acceptance. Indeed, when subdivision is to take place, why two 
Members should be assigned to each subdivision, instead of one 
to each moiety, seems to us simply unintelligible. As the 
historical unity is given up, why not give it up frankly and 
make the best sub-divisions possible. 


On the subject of women’s franchise, Mr. Fawcett seems to us to 
have argued in the air. No one denies any of his positions. Of 
course, women who pay rates are as much interested in legisla- 
tion as men who pay rates. Of course, too, a vast number of 
women virtually pay rates whom the present absurd proposal to 
enfranchise only women householders, could not help in the 
least. Every one of any sense admits all that Mr. Fawcett con- 
tends for. But then, most of us think that the method by which 
women have already so often gained their political ends, is the 
best method by which they will ever gain them, and that to 
urge them to enter the field of political battle—which must 
lead them into Parliament, and Ministries, and heaven knows 
what unsuitable positions,—is to urge them to look in a totally 
wrong direction for the sort of influence to which they are well 
entitled, and which they must ultimately gain. 


Lord Dufferin made a very eloquent and most graceful speech 
in Belfast on Wednesday, in answer to the congratulations 
which Ulster offered him on his new dignity of Viceroy of India. 
Nothing could be better than his description of the tasks which 
are set the Viceroys of India, or than his own ideal of a 
prosperous Viceroyalty, which consists in this, that his name 
should hardly be heard in the United Kingdom between the time 
of his leaving it and the time of his return. This does not mean 
that he would wish in any way to evade great and arduous duties ; 
but that he wishes to deal with duties of a kind on which an 
appeal to England is hardly possible, and that he wishes his 
Administration to be one of peace. He reminded his audience 
of the number of Ulster men who had made their mark in India, 
of the Duke of Wellington, of Lord Wellesley, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery. And we sincerely hope 
that none of these will prove to have left a more benignant 
mark on India than that which still remains to be impressed 
by the genius of Lord Dufferin. 


The State of Ohio has elected Republican Members to Con- 
gress; but it is stated that the majority has declined. It is 
now only 10,000, and accusations of bribery on a great scale 
are repeated freely. It is more important to note that the 
Germans are not deserting the Republicans or the Irish the 
Democrats to the extent expected, party bonds prevailing as 
usual over individual preferences; while the Prohibitionists, 
who were expected to throw a heavy vote for Mr. Cleveland, 
are not voting as a body at all. The election will, it is believed, 
rest with New York, where the whole of the corrupt party 
among the Democrats dislike and fear Mr. Cleveland. It should 
be observed that as the struggle goes on Mr. Blaine becomes 
more emphatic in his declarations that he is a man of peace 
and a Protectionist. The Protectionists are finding much 
money. a 7 

No absolute confirmation of the murder of Colonel Stewart 
has been received this week; but the rumour that his steamer 
did not strike on the rocks, and that only an Egyptian boat 
struck, has been denied by Major Kitchener. Moreover, the 
Mudir of Dongola received on the 17th inst. minute intelligence 
of the murder through a special messenger whom he had for- 
warded to the spot where the wreck occurred. This man con- 
firms all previous news, especially the existence of a sum of 
money on the steamer, and states that the surviving prisoners 
are blacks. We fear, therefore, that hope must be abandoned. 
Other spies add that General Gordon regained Khartoum in 
safety, and that he is seizing supplies of food. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 101 to 101}. 
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TOPIC S OF THE D AY. <n determined aristocrat of our time, they must give 


LORD PENZANCE ON THE UPPER HOUSE. 


T is not difficult to understand the partisans on either side 

of the present question, but we find it difficult to understand 

the position of a man like Lord Penzance. He was a Judge 
of eminence, supposed to have a specially cool mind, yet he 
published on Tuesday a letter in the Z%mes intended to have 
much of the passionless force of a Judge’s charge, which shows 
that he does not comprehend the elementary principles of 


Constitutional politics. He pleads for the prerogative of the. 


House of Lords with arguments which, if they are correct, 
prove that the abolition of the Upper House, or at least a great 
restriction on its powers, is immediately indispensable. He 
objects to the second submission of the Franchise Bill to the 
Peers as an act of “ coercion;” and maintains that the Lords are 
bound to reject it, because it is a claim on behalf of the House 
of Commons “ to make laws for thiscountry without the free assent 
of the other House.” Has any great law not purely social ever 
passed Parliament since 1832 with the free assent of the other 
House? So far as we know, every first-class measure—the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, the laws abolishing Protection, 
the abolition of the Paper Duty, the removal of Jewish Dis- 
abilities, the abolition of the Irish Church, the introduction of 
Household Suffrage, the adoption of the Ballot, the lrish Land 
Law—have all passed Parliament without the “ free assent” 
of the House of Lords, which has yielded in all cases, not 
from conviction, but from fear of agitation, or dread of the 
Commons, or despair before a political necessity ; or in one 
case, as Lord Malmesbury shows, from fear of a threat that a 
Tory Premier, Lord Derby, would resign. Great measures 
have always been passed by the virtual coercion of the Upper 
House ; and the House of Commons has always pretended to 
be in the last resort the sole and indefeasible authority in the 
realm. Indeed, there is no possibility that it should be other- 
wise, unless the Lords are to be the ultimate authority, or 
unless legislation is to stop. Lord Penzance says :—“ Does 
any one deny that under the British Constitution the House of 
Lords is an independent Chamber, debating and resolving all 
questions of legislation without reference to what may have 
been done in the Chamber of the Commons?” Yes, we deny 
it absolutely. The House of Lords, so far from being under 
the Constitution a co-ordinate and equal Chamber with the 
Commons, is a legislative body lying absolutely at the mercy 
of the Sovereign, who on the advice of the Ministry, that is, 
of the House of Commons, can legally compel it, by swamping 
its voters, to pass any required law. It was so compelled in 
1832, and the power of compulsion has ever since been re- 
garded as one of the vital forces of the Constitution, without 
which it must come to a deadlock. If it were not so, and the 
House of Lords were really ‘‘ free,” then Benjamin Franklin’s 
sneer would be true, and the Legislature would really be a 
cart carefully provided with two horses of equal strength, one 
to pull forward and the other to pull back. Legislation could 
never advance at all, except when a Tory Ministry was 
in power, and the statesmen would be compelled in the 
interests, not of Democracy, but of the working of the Queen’s 
Government, to revise the Constitution. Lord Penzance is of 
all men in England the one most familiar with the working of 
our Marriage Laws. Does he really believe that if the legal 
position of husband and wife were one of absolute equality, 
and that position were on all occasions asserted to the utmost, 
the management of a home could go on? He knows perfectly 
well that it would be impossible; yet he actually tells the 
Upper House, which at the utmost is only the wife in the 
household of the Commonwealth, that it will disgrace it to 
yield :— That the Peers should pass such a Bill is what can- 
not be expected from any body of men who retain their self- 
respect, as I think Lord Cowper has said. But to me it appears 
that a surrender of their position as an independent branch 
of the Legislature, by giving way to this claim to legislate 
without their free assent, or, which is the same thing, 
to dictate the conclusions at which they should arrive, 
would be a grave political delinquency.” Why would it be a 
delinquency any more than to pass the Reform Bill of 1852, 
or that of 1867, in both of which instances the conduct of the 
Lords was “dictated” to them. Why, even Lord Salisbury, 
who speaks out because he does not care what becomes of his 
Touse, admits that the Lords must obey the nation, and that 
therefore their claim to be “ free” and “ beyond dictation ” is 
unreal, Their “conclusions ’’ may remain absolutely opposed 
to those of the people, and yet even by the admission of the 





We are not putting forward just now the claim of Demoe 
to rule, but only the claim of any community to have a workin 
Government,—a claim which is rejected, if in any State 
the right of two Chambers is made in practice Co-ordinate, 
They must differ sometimes on radical points; and if the 
differ ‘one must habitually yield, or government must go to 
pieces. Tories are always saying that two independent ang 
free Chambers exist in all free States; but the assertion jg 
only true to the ear. The American Senate is not free, excg 
by the will of the people, for, if the House of Representatives 
chose, and were supported by the people, it could by a simple 
exertion of its sole power over money bills, reduce the Senatg 
to subjection. It will not do this, because the people value the 
Federal principle more than the Representative principle ; butif 
the Senate had remained Southern in the war it would have done 
it. The Federal Council in Germany, we fully admit, is beyond 
coercion from the Reichstag ; but then that is because Germany 
is not a“ free” State, that is, not a Parliamentary State at 
all, but a monarchical federation, in which the Kings haye 
certain irresponsible powers, such as the Veto, which the 
nation cannot legally limit or abolish. The Reichstag conld 
not even suspend the collection of taxes, still less suffer the 
Mutiny Act to drop. In France, the Senate was for a moment 
independent, but it has now lost the power of finally rejecting 
a money bill, and in practice could not stand for an hour against 
a vote of the Deputies eagerly supported by the people. In the 
worst case, all Senators but seventy-five would in the elections 
lose their seats. In no other country is the Upper House even 
considered, except when it is used by the Ministry to delay or 
reject some violent vote of the Lower Chamber,—the pivot of 
power in such cases, as in Denmark for instance, being the 
King’s Government, which cannot be overthrown without risk 
to national independence. That the Upper House should be 
the higher House is possible enough, and, indeed, it was so in 
England from the Restoration to 1832; but that both should 
be equal in “freedom” is, on the face of it, impossible, 
During that period the Commons were not “ free,” the Lords 
controlling their votes. The appearance of freedom can, of course, 
be maintained, and is probably one of those high courtesies 
which, like the appearance of freedom in a dependant State, 
facilitate business, and on minor points when the House of Com- 
mons is not determined, this freedom may be real ; but true legal 
freedom on all points for two Houses is not compatible with 
the march of the Queen’s Government. There must exist a 
permanent necessity for the weaker power to yield, and this 
necessity has been for fifty-two years recognised in the daily 
working of the Constitution. The Lords have yielded 
twenty times, when, had they been really “ free,” they would 
have done the exact contrary of what they did do. 

Bet it is implied that it is shameful for the Upper House to 
recognise that it is not “ free,”"—that is, entitled to do as it 
pleases, or, in Lord Penzance’s phrase, as its ‘‘ conclusions” 
dictate. Why is it shameful any more than for the Sovereign, 
or for the minority, or for a private person? The Sovereign 
bows to the people every day, the minority yields at every 
election, and there is not a sensible individual anywhere who 
does not know that if he exerts his legal rights to an extreme 
he will lose them. The Duke of Westminster can, by legal 
right, turn West London into grazing-farms, as it was before; 
but suppose he tries to do it? Lord Penzance says that in 
that case he is not ‘“free;’ and that is exactly the fact, 
and so much the better for him. It is of the very essence 
of English organisation, political as well as social, that 
nobody is free, in Lord Penzance’s sense, that is, free to exert 
irrational self-will, not even the nation, which, though it is 
acknowledged to be final arbiter, must wait until its delegated 
Executive recommends that it be consulted. It is because of 
these limitations on freedom, most of them unwritten, that 
legal rights in England can be made so definite ; that a mixed 
Constitution, which is a miracle of bad logic, has worked s0 
well ; and that a people who intend to govern themselves have 
been able to put up with a Monarchy which on its own theory 
issues all orders, and a hereditary House which on its own 
theory is co-ordinate with the Commons, 


LORD SALISBURY AND LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
ON REDISTRIBUTION, 

A S Lord Salisbury in his speech at Kelso is candid enough 

to remind us, he has not, and cannot expect to have, 

the kind of power over his followers which the Prime 
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has, and ought to have, over the members of his 


ea the House of Commons. The latter, if he thought 
bis followers disloyal and the country loyal to him, might at 


any time dissolve Parliament, and take the judgment of the 

constituencies on the conduct of those who had deserted him. 

Lord Salisbury has no such material guarantee for the loyalty 

of his party in the House of Lords. If the Tory Lords think his 

conduct rash and unwise, they may desert him without running 
the smallest risk of losing their seats in consequence. Indeed 

Lord Salisbury might have added that if there is a risk for 

them at all, it lies rather in supporting him than in deserting 

him ; for if the collision between the two Houses really comes, 
st is certainly not the House of Commons which will go to the 
wall. This being so, it is not, and cannot be, any final evid- 
ence of the policy of the House of Lords, that Lord Salisbury 
at Kelso rejected, with something like disdain, the suggestion 
thrown out by Lord Hartington at Rawtenstall, and nailed his 
colours to the mast on the question of refusing to pass the 

Franchise Bill till the House of Commons had at least 
passed a fair Redistribution Bill. Nay, that was not all. 
He declared that so far as his judgment goes, the Redis- 
tribution Bill drawn up for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet is not a fair Bill, but is one that 
the Tories will feel bound to oppose. And Lord R. Churchill, 
in the vulgar speech at Birmingham in which he praised the 
Standard for having got at the Bill by any means, and took 
even more kindly to the coarse and rowdy tone of the Hatan- 
swill Gazette than he had ever done since he assumed his pre- 
sent position in the Conservative Party, eagerly endorsed Lord 
Salisbury, calling the Bill, of which the Standard revealed the 
main features, 2 thoroughly discreditable one, and one which 
the Tories could only denounce. Indeed, he said more: he 
attributed the measure to the party tactics of Liberal elec- 
tioneerers,—though, by the way, the measure has not 
even been adopted by the Committee of the Cabinet, 
and has never been submitted to the Cabinet at all. He 
spoke of “those light-fingered politicians of the Liberal Party 
who consider any manceuvre, however base and disreputable, 
perfectly fair and perfectly honourable, as long as it is resorted 
to by themselves,” and suggested that all the measures taken 
to discover Fenian plots against the country are equally justi- 
fiable to discover Liberal dishonesty. Nothing could be 
plainer, too, than the words in which he said that he could 
see “the vicious, slimy trail of that political reptile which 
calls itself the Whig Party, gleaming and glistening over 
every line of it [the proposed Bill]. I see that most 
malignant monster endeavouring, as it did in 1832, to 
coil itself about the constituencies of England, and to 
suppress the free action and to smother the natural voice 
of the English people.” Well, that proves what we have 
always maintained, that it would be simply impossible for the 
Liberals to produce any Redistribution measure which the Tories 
would not at once find some excuse for denouncing as utterly 
unfair to themselves, and as absolutely justifying the Lords in 
again rejecting the Franchise Bill. The Bill which is supposed 
to be,—though it certainly is not as yet,—the measure of the 
Cabinet, actually disfranchises more Liberal seats than it does 
Tory seats, and amongst them some seats under the most pro- 
nounced Whig influence. Indeed, the only substantial charge 
Lord R. Churchill can bring against it is that it proposes to 
throw back into the counties those completely rural boroughs 
of almost county-like area, which have been always described 
by those who know them best as county divisions under borough 
names, That seems avery rational and proper course to take. But 
on that course, for want of a better excuse, Lord R. Churchill 
founds the indictment that the measure is to be a Whig 
manceuvre of a base kind. Well, we all know that if this 
excuse had not occurred to him, the most immoral of our 
politicians would have found some other for a like charge. 
The Conservatives, in our opinion, desire to see the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, only in order that they may find some excuse in it 
for reinforcing the policy of the Lords. And when a party 
wants to find an excuse, they are sure to find it. 

At any rate, the situation is thus far cleared up. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord R. Churchill declare that compromise is 
further off than ever ; the former asserting that even if the 
Redistribution Bill had been fair, the Lords ought never to 
pass the Franchise Bill till the Lower House had passed 
the Redistribution Bill; and both Lord Salisbury and Lord R. 
Churchill declaring, with the utmost emphasis, that, so far 
from being fair, the measure sketched by the Standard, if it 
Were to be introduced by the Liberals, would justify the 
House of Lords in once more positively declining to pass the 








Franchise Bill. We confess we are not sorry for this. It 
will either compel the more reasonable Peers,—if there are 
enough of them,—to make their voice heard at once, in order 
that Lord Salisbury may not seem to speak for them when 
they really differ from him ; or,—if that does not happen, — 
it will materially strengthen the hands of the Government 
in declining to take the very imbecile course of producing, 
for the benefit of their opponents, a measure which 
their opponents have given fair warning that they 
intend to use only as a weapon against them. Unless 
moderate Peers—if moderate Peers there be—speak out, and 
speak out soon, no one will even pretend to think that the 
Government are bound to produce, for the use of Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph Churchill, a new excuse for not 
giving way. Therefore, the Franchise Bill will be brought in 
alone, and sent up to the House of Lords as soon as possible 
for their consideration; and if the Lords again refuse to pass 
it, the country will know that it is not for want of belief in 
the wish of the Government to pass a fair Redistribution 
Bill that they do refuse to pass it. And if Mr. Glad- 
stone does not advise the Queen to create enough new 
Peers to give a majority to the Liberals, we shall be on the 
threshhold of another great revolution, of which Lord Salisbury 
and Lord R. Churchill will be the chief authors, For our 
own parts, we should not greatly regret such a catastrophe, 
much as we should grudge the waste of time and the delay of 
needful legislation which it would cause. We believe that the 
defiance of the Lords gives a most mischievous stimulus to the 
heat of popular passion, and we dread the heat of popular 
passion. We want to see the people acting with the sobriety and 
caution and deliberation natural to them; and that can never be 
till this most vexatious organisation of aristocratic obstruction is 
got rid of. It is the wanton provocation given by the present 
House of Lords which alone threatens the rise of popular anger. 
And if that wanton provocation were removed, we should have 
as sober and patient a people as any country in the world could 
show. But with an obstructive House of Lords led by Lord 
Salisbury, and hounded on by such Tory demagogues as Lord 
R. Churchill, the temptations to popular passion may rise so 
high that we might hardly hope to see them permanently and 
effectually restrained, 


THE RIOT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


‘E do not suppose that any leaders of the Liberal Party 

in Birmingham sanctioned in any way the riotous 
demonstration of Monday; but we wish they had condemned 
it more strongly. There is no need to make too much of an 
outbreak such as thirty years ago used to mark every contested 
election, and was organised on several occasions by the Tories 
during the Jingo period ; or to say that the demonstrators are 
as bad as Lord Salisbury, who almost asked for violence, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who distinctly recommended it in “ retalia- 
tion”; but apart from higher considerations, which we discuss 
below, any resort to violence just now is an extreme of foolish- 
ness, The real fear which checks the final triumph of Liberal- 
ism among the middle classes in this country is not a dread 
of what the masses will do with their votes, but of what they 
will do with their fists,—a dread, that is, lest under a 
Democratic Government law and order should not be ade- 
quately maintained. Mob-law is the bogey, not mob-voting. 
The dread is, we believe, unfounded; for, if we understand 
the workmen at all, they wish law to be carried out with 
regular severity, hold roughs in the abhorrence in which 
Americans hold tramps, and are harder upon thieves and 
swindlers than even the middle class. But there is no doubt 
of the fear, and any incident which in any way appears to 
justify it is deeply to be regretted. The middle class, 
throughout this agitation, have behaved towards the lower class 
with a loyalty and a respect which could hardly have been 
anticipated, have contended warmly for their franchises, and 
have stood up against the Peers with a scornful independence 
which will modify many conceptions of their character. Their 
nervousness about disorder would, therefore, deserve respect 
even if it were in itself less well justified, and the justification 
is morally complete. The Radicals in Birmingham had no 
more right to storm the Aston Grounds and beat the Tories 
there assembled, than they had to storm a church and beat 
the worshippers, because they disapproved the dogmas 
taught. The excuses put forward are perfectly childish. 
Suppose the Tories did intend to pack the meeting by 
shuffling about tickets, and then allege that they had 
taken the opinion of Birmingham; what then? Packed 
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meetings are perfectly legal, and are always known to be 
packed ; and the proper punishment for a silly falsehood is 
exposure, not a blow with a chair-leg at the head of anybody 
who might by possibility be intending to tell a lie. Nobody 
would have been taken in by any story of the kind any more 
than they were taken in by the astounding impudence of Lord 
Raadolph Churchill, who actually addressed his howling 
audience as “this unanimous meeting in favour of the 
Lords ;’ and even if they would have been, chair-legs are 
not befitting instruments of controversy. The Radicals might 
as well go and bludgeon all the Tory reporters who describe the 
crowding of pleasure-seekers to a park owned by a Tory Peer 
as an ‘ out-turn of the people in their thousands to defend the 
House of Lords.” The rash through the wall at Aston was 
& burst of mob violence entirely inexcusable, and as deserving 
of punishment as the attack on Hyde Park railings; indeed, 
more so, for on that occasion there was a doubt as to 
the law. We trust that we shall hear no more of such 
scenes, and that if the Tories accept Lord R. Churchill’s 
advice, the Liberals, who are irresistibly superior in physical 
strength, will arrest all disturbers of the peace, and carry them 
on stretchers to the police cells. We have not the slightest 
wish to be mealy-mouthed about such a matter. We have 
mever denied that under certain circumstances a people, in de- 
fault of all other means of asserting itself, retains a right of 
insurrection ; but nothing which would not justify insurrec- 
tion can justify mob violence, and we are miles from that 
position yet. Indeed, unless the Peers are all in a conspiracy 
+o deceive, no such position can ever arrive, for they them- 


selves say that the decision of the nation at the polls is final 


on all subjects; and, consequently, if the electors after an 
election ad hoc, decide on the abolition of the Upper House, 
the Lords must vote themselves away. Violence in England 
is not excusable even by the argument that there is no other 
way. 

‘We wish the parties, now that mass meetings play such a 
part in politics—though they always have done so, for the matter 
of that, since that big one on Mons Sacer—would come to 
some understanding about their organisation and management. 
They are useful, we admit, if only as informal plébiscites ; 
and they keep up among the body of the people a healthy 
interest in politics. They enable multitudes to see and hear 
the great men of the country; and although a strong-lunged 
demagogue, like Lord R. Churchill, has an unfair advantage 
over a judicious but weak-voiced speaker like Sir Stafford 
Northcote, still the strong-lunged are not all mere chatterers, 


‘aad some instruction must be gained. The practice of associa- 


tion, too, increases political courage, enables each voter to 
aee that he is not alone, and draws statesmen out of 
a seclusion in which they may make serious errors. 
To make such meetings useful, however, it should be 
understocd that order must be kept, that all speakers 
should be heard, unless they are too tedious, and that 
it is fair to settle beforehand whether the assemblage should 
be one of the whole public, or of a particular party. Any 
attack on the freedom of meeting or speaking should be 
regarded as an offence, and any unfairness in taking resolu- 
tions as a very grave one. Those are rules which could be 
easily enforced by opinion, and by a steady combination among 
journalists not to report a meeting at which they are broken ; 
and they ought to be kept like the rules of the House of 
Oommons. The Americans are wiser than we are in leaving 
such great power to the chairman, and supporting him so 
resolutely ; but our people also, if they will but see the neces- 
aity, can keep order in their own way. If it is not kept, the 
effect will be disastrous to politics, and, indeed, to good govern- 
ment, for the quiet majority will stay away from meetings, and 
the easiest method of learning the popular desire will become 
3 source of political illusion. 

Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Randolph Churchill were, 
of course, not silenced by the demonstration ; but their speeches 
were not important, except as illustrations of character. Lord 
Randolph seized the occasion to abuse Mr. Chamberlain, who 
could have had nothing to do with the matter, to declare that 
he excluded at least half the population of Birmingham from 
the Town Hall, and to assert that 5,000 Liberals had broken 
up a meeting of 25,000 Conservatives; in short, to exhibit 
himself in a spiteful rage. Sir S. Northcote, on the contrary, 
was gently humorous, attributed the attack to Liberal fear of 
conversion, if they listened, and then made a grave and argu- 
mentative, though trite and tedious,speech. The latter method 
will, we strongly suspect, prove the more efficacious. Lord 
Randolph Churchill understands, what we thinkis true, that with 








. . a 
the new electorate a certain plainness and even roughness of 


speech is persuasive ; but he makes the mistake of com letel 
despising his audience. He thinks them so brutal that 4 
kind of rowdyism will tickle them ; so ignorant, that the “a 
accept any assertion ; and so degraded, that any Billingsgats 
will leave its mark, He underrates them altogether. fore ts 
that they read, does not believe that they think, and will find 
very soon that he is regarded, not as Englishmen once regarded 
Cobbett, but as the decenter Parnellites regard Mr, Bj 

If that position satisfies him, all is said, for his bad lan vii 
hurts no one; but if he is aspiring to a higher place, he must 
learn that fury does not make fiction impressive; that sheer 
vulgarity does not convince, though it may delight even 
bargees ; and that invective, to be an ornament to debate, must 
be a little pointed. Poor Paddy wields his shillelagh well but 
he has not conquered the world with it. 7 





THE PRESENT LOSSES IN TRADE. 


le Economists are not treating the public well. Why do 
they not explain or else deny the extraordinary position 
in which, according to statements made from™~most varied 
sources, the trade of the country just now finds itself? 
No such situation has been seen in our time. We have 
seen distress in particular trades over and over again 
have known the body of the people to be sorely pinched, 
and have heard, and partly believed, the most direful 
prognostications of general “liquidation,” but we do not 
remember ever to have seen the phenomena of to-day. We 
have had a bounteous harvest. There is no war on hand or 
sign of one. The body of working men outside the shipbuild- 
ing trade are fairly comfortable. The total volume of pauper. 
ism is unusually small. Distributors of all sorts are doing 
well, and the savings of the country, though probably 
diminished, are still so large that the price of all sound 
securities has reached an abnormal average, and that the 
rate of interest for long-standing investments may fairly be 
declared to have declined one-half per cent. Nevertheless, 
commercial men of all descriptions declare that times were 
never so bad. They are using their capital, they say, with- 
out profit, or at a loss which in some trades—such as the 
enormous trade in sugar, now half as great as the wheat 
trade—rises to ruinous figures. We are carrying goods 
for the whole world, yet shipbuilders declare they are 
losing huge sums; and the condition of Sunderland appears 
to place the allegation beyond dispute. We are using 
every metal with new profusion, iron not excepted; but not 
one of the mine-owning trades will allow itself to be in a 
healthy condition; and it is certain that the profits on 
the out-turn of lead, tin, copper, and coal are so low 
that only wealthy or exceptionally well situated mines can 
be kept going without loss. The world was never so well 
fed, or so eager for full food, yet the growers and dealers 
in wheat, the largest of all trades, assert that the prices do 
not pay wages, let alone rent, and that every quarter of wheat 
sold costs some one a direct draft upon his capital. Mincing 
Lane is in utter despair. It is currently asserted that linseed 
is the solitary article upon which profit remains to be obtained, 
though we suppose that, in spite of the position of the cin- 
chona trade—which is only kept from ruin by the exertions of 
those who have lent money on the costly necessity—there 
must be profit on some drugs and dyes. The consumption of 
sugar has reached unheard-of figures, and sugar is wasted 
almost like salt; yet the dealers in sugar plead ruin, and 
their staple has certainly fallen one-half, and is purchasable 
at about nine-fifteenths of the cost of production under old 
conditions. Rice has followed wheat. The taste for tea in- 
creases yearly, and may now be said to have reached the whole 
population ; yet the dealers are constantly failing, and it is 
alleged that every pound sold wholesale fetches, apart from 
the duty, a penny a pound less than was given for it at the 
port of shipment. The losses on India produce are so great 
that old firms are suspending transactions rather than sacrifice 
more money ; and the bankers through whose advances busi- 
ness is conducted look on ina sort of bewilderment, and examine 
every warrant offered them as if it had been doctored. A very 
little more and trade would stop, the most experienced buyers 
being utterly unable to decide where or when the “ shrinkage 
of values,” to use a most useful Americanism, will come to 
an end. 

No one will, we think, deny that we are correctly repro- 
ducing the dealers’ talk, and, of course, there is some ¢x- 
aggeration in it, The consumers, for example, are all the 
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richer for this state of affairs, and considerable sections of the 
distributors, some of whom, like the bakers, must imagine them- 
gelves in a kind of commercial heaven where the laws of trade 
are suspended, and wholesale prices have no relation whatever 
to retail sales. They must be doing splendidly, though it 
js true that with every fall in wheat the cost of labour and 
firing assumes & higher proportion to the total cost of bread. 
Nevertheless, when all deductions are made, it is certain that 
shipbuilders, mine-owners, and importers of tropical produce, 
are suffering cruelly ; and this in spite of the fact that the last- 
named receive their pay in gold, which is steadily it slightly appre- 
ciating, and buy produce with silver, which is, speaking roughly, 
at from 12 to 15 per cent. discount. How does this happen ? 
The answer everywhere and with one consent flung back by 
the traders is, ‘‘ Over-production ;” and although that answer 
is opposed to much of the old political economy, which held 
that falling prices corrected themselves at once by contracting 
production, traders must know something of their own business, 
and their view is entitled to respectful hearing. As we under- 
staid them, they state their general argument thus :—“ The 
world,” they say, ‘is so much easier to traverse, general order, 
except in Africa, is so perfect, and the store of capital 
produced by incessant industry and undisturbed peace is 
so large, that the enterprise of the commercial nations 
has outstripped the growth of customary wants. Ten 
firms are building ships where one was building them, 
and building them, owing to the development of science, twice 
as fast. Fifty Companies are opening copper and lead mines 
all over the world, where five were struggling to open them in 
England only. Thousands of young, enterprising men, educated, 
esurient, and persevering, are streaming out of Europe, and are 
growing tea, coffee, sugar, and produce of ali kinds in every 
quarter of the world ; while the whole world is contributing to 
swell the volume of the wheat trade,—wheat, which was formerly 
sostopped by costs of carriage that in the Punjab it was burnt 
to save storage, now pouring to market with the ease and 
almost the force of water flowing downhill. So large are the 
capitals thus employed, so huge is the amount of untransfer- 
able plant—amounting, in the case of wheat, to kingdoms of 
ploughed land, and, in that of metals, to entire series of 
mines—that low prices, instead of checking production, in- 
crease it, by forcing producers to rely for profit on the magni- 
tude of the out-turn. They have £100 of profit to get, and 
if it is not to be got out of 100 tons of copper, they try to 
produce 200 tons rather than close the mine. The peremptory 
wants of the world are over-supplied, and though those wants 
increase with population, they do not increase in proportion to 
supply ; while new and less peremptory wants are slow to 
grow, and are perpetually restricted by the most marked change 
among the masses,—the increased desire to save. The mass 
of mankind, who are the ultimate purchasers, do not buy twice 
as much tea because it has fallen to half its price, but only, 
say, 20 per cent. more than usual, saving the remainder for 
future needs, or other needs,—which other needs outside the 
peremptory wants develop slowly, the multitude, like the sailor 
of the legend, having a difficulty in developing new desires. 
When it grew wealthy suddenly, as in Bombayin 1862, it bought 
silver and gold lavishly, even putting silver tires on cart- 
wheels, and silver belts on naked children, and it paid off old 
bonds; but it bought no more clothes, no more furniture, and 
no more foreign luxuries to eat. The influence of habit, and 
the thirst for tangible wealth, act alike against new trades.” 

If this account is sound—and it must be, so far as it goes— 
the old economists, who maintained that capital would flow 
towards profit as water flows downhill, misconceived two con- 
siderable factors in their calculations. They underrated 
the reluctance of mankind, and especially of agricultural 
mankind, to abandon productions in which they have 
invested much, which alone they understand, and about 
which they entertain a traditional hope; and they did 
not perceive fully the distinction between the peremptory 
wants of men and the artificial wants of men. The purchasing 
multitude will buy bread till they are full, and clothes till their 
climatic conditions or feeling for decorum are satisfied, but 
they will not at once buy cake because they can, or clothes 
which only increase their personal dignity. They prefer 
hoarding, often in singularly “ ostentatious” ways, as our 
own coal-miners during the mania bought splendidly solid fur- 
niture, which would last and could be pledged. New wants are 
slow to grow into new necessities, and during their growth the 
suffering in trades which have over-supplied the world must 
be extrem, the check on production being not a fall in profits, 
but total loss of all profit. Before that stage is reached, or 





rather before it is believed to be reached, old and conservative 
firms with long habitudes and much machinery, if it be only 
in the shape of clerks and old accounts, are often gutted’ of 
their accumulated wealth. Of course, if loss of profits 
continues, capital must be transferred, for labour cannot 
be paid for in the old trades, as we see in Sunderland; 
but the transfer is slow, more especially when the alterna- 
tive is not a new trade, but a lock-up of capital almost with-- 
out interest. The huge sugar-dealer is slow to abandon sugar 
at any time, but slowest of all when abandonment does mo 
mean entering a new profitable trade, but investing his capital 
for a time in Consols at two-and-a-half per cent. Economie 
science cannot be false, and in the end profit will return ; but 
it is quite possible that before it returns the customary trades 
may pass through a very bad heur. Capital will be lost, or 
rather, paid to labourers who return too little ; middlemen wil? 
be suppressed wholesale—a process already visible; bank 
profits will be “ scaled” by lower charges till they look thin ; 
and little capitalists will go in shoals to the wall. All that 
means widespread distress, which at some point or other must 
ultimately hit working-men, though being the main body of 
consumers, they benefit enormously also. 


CARLYLE ON THE POLITICIANS. 


F Carlyle had ever proposed te himself to be coherent at 
all, nothing would be harder to understand than his 
apparent conviction that the universe is both divine and. hope- 
lessly chaotic. He was always ready to give every man a 
drubbing who denied either; and it was a mere matter of acci- 
dent which of the two horns of the dilemma he would proceed 
at any one moment toenforee. Every tendency which had the 
misfortune to be popular and take hold of the convictions of 
men at large, was sure to be denounced by him as fresh 
evidence that the world was going to the dogs; and yet those 
who really held that the world had come from the dogs,—so 
that there was no great wonder ii it was going back to them ia 
due time,—were treated with no less contempt than those who 
held that it was working out gradually the purpose of a Divine 
wisdom. Nothing can exceed the difficulty of attempting 
to understand Carlyle’s political judgments, unless it be the 
task of attempting to understand Mr. Ruskin’s, whom in his 
later years he seems to have adopted asasort of Elisha worthy 
of the mantle about to fall from his own shoulders, Let 
us consider a few of these judgments. The only sober one of 
any importance which we can find,—the only one of whick 
Carlyle had no reason to be ashamed,—is the judgment-on 
Peel. He describes him genially, declares that there was less 
of “that fixed smile” in him than the portraits give, appre- 
ciates his laugh, and declares when he is gone that “ the one 
statesman we had, or the least similitude of a statesman, so faz 
as I know or can guess, is suddenly snatched away from us.’ 
For the rest, there is no symptom that he discerned even 
political sanity anywhere except in his own violent imagina- 
tion. He heartily admired Governor Eyre for shooting down 
the Negroes in Jamaica, and would doubtless have ad- 
mired any one who had done work of the same kind 
in Ireland; but for the rest, he admired no one in the 
political world at all. Like Mr. Ruskin, he thought apparently 
that the more inevitable any kind of political development 
seemed, the more utterly rotten it was, on the principle 
apparently that the Eternities and Immensities, of which be 
says so much, teach us to worship them rather by so making us 
that we cannot help going to wreck and ruin, than by any 
flash of helpful guidance. His own chief instance of divine 
interposition was in the French Revolution, and that solely 
because it taught France the secret of national ruin. Obviously 
his fixed opinion was that England was in process of being 
taught the same lesson by the same retributive power; and as he 
evidently did not think that any good had come to France of 
the French anguish, he had not much expectation, we presume, 
that any particular good would come to England from the tumalt 
of destruction into which he believed her to be rushing. He 
thought France so bad that she had deserved the rule of “ the 
scandalous copper captain,” as he nicknamed Louis Napoleoa. 
He rejoiced with joy of the most ardent kind in the collapse of 
France under the heel of Germany; and gloated over the Frenck 
when they were uttering “a confused babblement from. the 
gutters” as the one illustration of divine Government which he 
had seen in those days. Perhaps he did really hope that the Pras- 
sian military system might restore a sort of militarism to Europe, 
which would be nearer his own notion of political sanity nme 
order than anything else he could conceive. But of every 
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tendency which has grown for centuries in free countries he 
spoke with utter contempt, and, as every one knows, thought 
that the conquest of the South by the North in 
the United States was not to be desired. He spoke 
of the whole thing as of the burning of “a smoky 
chimney which had taken fire.” _ The Eternities and 
Immensities did not, he conceived, trouble themselves about 
it; nor, indeed, did they about the chaos of politics in 
general, the victory of Von Moltke’s legions alone excepted. 

Of all public men of influence in Great Britain, Peel alone 
excepted, Carlyle thought little better than he did of O’Connell, 
whom he called “ chief quack of the then world,” and spoke 
of as a ‘“‘lying scoundrel.” Mr. Roebuck did not fare much 
worse than most other politicians, though Carlyle speaks of 
Mr. Roebuck as “an acrid, sandy, barren character ; dissonant- 
speaking, dogmatic, trivial, with a singular exasperation ; 
restlessness as of diseased vanity written over his face 
when you come near it.” Mr. Froude tells us that he 
liked Lord Beaconsfield better than Mr. Gladstone, on 
the express ground that Mr. Disraeli, being a sham, 
knew it, and would not trouble his head to be any- 
thing else; but that Mr. Gladstone, being a sham, did not 
know it, and was sincere in his insincerities. Mr. Disraeli, says 
Mr. Froude, “ could see facts, a supreme merit in Carlyle’s 
eyes. He bore no malice. If he was without any lofty virtues, 
he affected no virtuous aim. Mr. Gladstone Carlyle considered 
to be equally incapable of high or sincere purpose, but with 
this difference, that he supposed himself to have what he had 
not. He did not look on Mr. Gladstone merely as an orator, 
who, knowing nothing as it ought to be known, had flung his 
force into words and specious sentiments ; but as the representa- 
tive of the multitudinous cants of the age,—religious, social, 
political, literary ; differing on this point from other leading men, 
that the cant seemed actually true to him; that he believed it 
all,and was prepared to act on it. He, in fact, believed Mr. Glad- 
stone to be one of those fatal figures, created by England’s evil 
genius, to work irreparable mischief which no one but he could 
have executed.” Of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill in 
1873, Carlyle says:—‘ To myself, from the beginning, it 
seemed the consummation of contemptibilitices and petty 
trickeries on his part, one of the most transparent bits of 
thimblerigging to secure the support of his sixty Irish votes, 
the Pope’s brass band, and to smuggle the education violin 
into the hands of Cullen, and the sacred sons of Belial, and 
the scarlet woman, I had ever seen from him before.” And 
again, “‘ Gladstone appears to me one of the contemptiblest 
men I ever looked on. A poor Ritualist ; almost spectral kind 
of phantasm of a man,—nothing in him but forms and cere- 
monies and outside wrappages; incapable of seeing mentally 
any fact whatever, but seeing, crediting, and laying to heart 
the mere clothes of the fact, and fancying that all the rest does 
not exist. Let him fight his own battle in the name of 
Beelzebub, the god of Ekron, who seems to be his god. Poor 
phantasm !” 

One does not attribute much meaning to language of this 
sort; for nothing is more remarkable than Carlyle’s habit of 
juggling with the phrases which his inventive genius had 
created for himself, without having genuinely satisfied him- 
self that there was any sufficient reason for the application of 
these phrases to the persons to whom he applied them, beyond 
the pleasure of finding a new object at which he could hurl them. 
But what one really wants to know, and what Mr. Froude’s 
Biography gives us no means of knowing, is why Carlyle really de- 
tested so much the atheistic view of the universe, when, barring 
a few military drill-serjeants like Frederick the Great and 
Moltke, he seems to have found every potent influence in the 
nniverse chaotic, hypocritical, insincere. Nay, he seems to have 
actually preferred insincere men whom he supposed to be con- 
scious of their insincerity to men who were really loyal to 
convictions which he himself personally despised. We have 
seen that, in Mr. Froude’s opinion, he preferred Lord Beacons- 
fisld to Mr. Gladstone, because Lord Beaconsfield only pre- 
tended to believe in his political proposals; while Mr, Glad- 
stone really believed in his own. And there is a melancholy 
passage eulogistic, or quasi-eulogistic, of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce on the same detestable assumption,—which, in his 
case, we sincerely hope to have been a false assumption. “ I find,” 
he says, “ he [Dr. Wilberforce] was really of religious nature, 
and thought, in secret, in spite of his Bishophood, very much 
in regard to religion as we do,’— we,” representing Mr. 
Carlyle and his correspondent Mr. Froude,—that is, Carlyle 
thought him religious, and yet believed him to be con- 
cealing underneath his episcopal dignity a contempt like 





a 
his own for all the “Hebrew old clothes.” A more irre 
ligious character than that,—and we need not say that - 
do not in the least accept Mr. Carlyle’s evidence that it aij 
belong to the late Bishop of Winchester,—we should fing it 
difficult to conceive. But it is clear that Mr. Carlyle—j 
spite of his crusade against shams—had really come to this, 
that he despised more sincerely a genuine belief which he 
could not share than he did the pretence of believing that 
which was secretly rejected by the heart and soul, though still 
openly professed. That being the attitude of his later days 
we wonder somewhat less that he continued to launch his 
thunderbolts against the Atheism of men, while he open! 
avowed that the world was utterly confused and chaotic wat 
as unlike the Divine power to which he attributed its creation 
as if it had been the Devil’s world, and not God's. Perhapa 
he held that God acts as he supposed “ religious” men to act 
—that is, encourages one creed while he knows another 
to be true. 

Amongst the most unintelligible of the phenomena of the day, 
the genius of Carlyle’s character seems to us to occupy almost 
the first place. He professed volubly the utter inadequacy of the 
human intellect to grasp the meaning of the universe, but 
dogmatised still more volubly, with extremely little knowledge 
on some of its most difficult and complex problems. He taught 
humility, and practised the wildest arrogance. He taught a 
doctrine of Providence, and found hardly any Providence in 
the world except the Providence of retribution and the 
ascendancy of the Devil. He taught complete sincerity, and 
then praised half-sincerity as far superior to sincere error. He 
was always praising a religious spirit, and then spoke of Newman 
because he was a Catholic as not having so much _intel- 
lect as “‘a moderate-sized rabbit,” and of Keble because he 
wrote religious poems as “a little ape called Keble of ‘ The 
Christian Year.’” In fact, he taught nothing with one breath 
that he did not do his best to unteach with some other; and 
yet his disciples call him a prophet. The spirit of the 
prophets, we are taught, was subject to the prophets. Of 
Carlyle, at least, nothing more false could be said than that his 
spirit was subject to him. His was a wild and passionate 
genius, destitute of wisdom, though flashing out occasionally 
brilliant and lurid lights on a world whose true outiines it 
sometimes grossly distorted and sometimes suddenly revealed, 





THE WORKING OF THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


“ (PNHE Bill will plunge the workman into litigation, so that 

the only persons who, in the long-run, will benefit by 
it will be the lawyers.” Such was the prophecy of Lord 
Brabourne, who, in the House of Lords, led the attack on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. ‘The Bill is both undesirable and 
unnecessary, and is anything but a compensation Bill. It isa 
litigation Bill, for all the compensation will be swallowed up 
in litigation. The amount of money which will be spent in 
litigation will be enormous. It will do no good to anybody, 
and will injure both employers and employed.” Such was the 
prophecy of Mr. Knowles, who led the obstruction in the 
Commons. 

How utterly these prophecies have been falsified, as the 
prophecies of the opponents of reform, legal, social, or political, 
always are falsified, may be seen from a return just issued 
showing the working of the Act so far as it has come under 
the cognisance of the Courts. On glancing at the return, it is 
at once evident that if the lawyers are the only people who 
have benefited by it, the benefit to any one must be small 
indeed ; for the prophesied plenty in the harvest of lawsuits 
resulted in a crop of 443 cases tried in three years—to the end 
of 1883—throughout the length and breadth of England, or 
under 150 cases per annum. Of these, all but 34 were 
begun, continued, and ended in the County Court. Instead of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds being claimed, and employers 
being harassed to death by litigation and ruined by damages, 
the total amount claimed has been £73,000 odd, and the 
amount awarded slightly under £20,000. In Ireland the 
whole number of cases was 25, and in Scotland 236, with 
proportionate claims and awards. In fact, if the claim 
of the County Court Judges to increased pay is to rest upon 
the additional burden thrown on them by the Employers’ 
Liability Act, it is greatly to be feared that those excellent 
public servants will have to be content with their present 
salaries, for the additional burden is certainly not the weight 
even of the proverbial last straw. 

But though the Act has not given employment to the 
Courts of Law, it must not therefore be assumed that it has 
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proved a dead-letter. It has not, indeed, been such a living 
force in elevating the position of the working-man as 
was anticipated by some people, though not by those who 
knew how it had been burdened with restrictions and provisoes, 
and how carefully the entrance to the Courts was hedged-in 
with notices and impediments, formal and substantial. It has 
not abolished the doctrine of common employment, strongly 
as that doctrine was condemned by the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords. It has not put the workman in the 
same position towards the employer as regards obtaining com- 
nsation for injuries as the stranger. The law of England still 
Jags far behind the law of Germany and France in the protection 
given to the workman. In Germany the employer is liable 
absolutely on railways, “so far as he cannot prove that the injury 
was caused bya higher power, or by the fault of the person in- 
jared ;” or, in the parlance of English law, unless the injury 
is caused by the act of God, or there had been contributory 
negligence. French law goes even further. ‘A person is re- 
sponsible not only for the injury caused by his own act, but 
also for that which is caused by the act of persons for whom 
he is bound to act, or by things which he has had under his 
care.” No distinction is made on account of the nature of the 
accident ; there exists no limit to the amount of compensa- 
tion. The principle of liability is absolute in all situations 
whatever. Nor can employers escape through subscriptions to 
Provident Institutions, or Insurance Societies. In Germany, on 
the other hand, in the case of miners, at least, the amount 
paid by an Insurance Society to which the employer con- 
tributed is set-off against any compensation payable. 

We are at present far from this. But the Act of 1880 
has had two good effects. In the first place, by increasing 
the responsibility of the employer, however theoretically, 
it has increased the care taken to limit the causes of 
accidents by more careful management, and by greater pre- 
cautions in fencing machinery and the like. In the next place, 
by giving the workmen something to bargain away, it has 
enabled them to make better terms with the employer as to 
his subscriptions to insurance funds, benefit societies, and so 
forth. The Trades’ Unions, however, complain, and apparently 
with reason, at the pressure put upon workmen to contract 
out of the Act. Mr. Burt proposes to make the Act compul- 
sory—that is, not to allow contracting out of it. But it may 
be questioned whether, if the Act remains unamended, such a 
course would benefit the workman. ‘The Act is too difficult 
to construe and too confined in its scope to be of much avail, 
except in the clearest cases. Probably the increased subscrip- 
tion of the employer is worth more than the enforced freedom 
of the employed. No doubt the dread of litigation would act 
on the employer to a certain extent, and cause him to settle 
out of court in a certain number of cases. But on the whole, 
seeing that the chances are in favour of the employer, to make 
the Act compulsory now would probably only embitter the 
employer, without conferring substantial benefit on the 
employed. 

But, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield and the House of Lords, 
the Act is a temporary one, and expires in 1887. As the force 
of cpinion in favour of the Act will certainly prevent its being 
allowed to expire, the energies of its friends should be devoted 
to extending its provisions rather than to extending its area of 
compulsion. The provisions as regards notice certainly ought 
to be amended, if not swept away altogether. If the right of 
action ought to exist, it ought to be more unclogged when a 
poor man unable to command experienced legal advice is to 
contend with a person ex hypothesi immensely superior in posi- 
tion to himself, than in ordinary actions between man and 
man. So, too, the restriction on the amount of compensation 
payable ought to be removed. The South-Western Railway is 
very anxious to have such a restriction imposed for cases in 
which it has slaughtered its passengers ; but Parliament has not 
acceded, and will not accede, to any such suggestion. With- 
out wishing any harm to the Bench or the Pulpit, the one 
hope of reform is to be found in the slaughter of a Congress, 
followed by a claim for ten years’ salaries by way of compensa- 
tion, If any compensation should be paid at all, it should be ade- 
quate, and three years’ wages is not adequate compensation to 
4 widow with half-a-dozen children for the loss of the family 
breadwinner. Again, the employer ought to be made liable 
for latent defects in his machinery, and also for defects of 
which the workman is aware. It is absurd to turn the work- 
man into an inspector of the condition of his master’s pre- 
mises and plant. To refuse him compensation if he does not 
give instant information of some defect which he may con- 
sider trifling, or one which does not concern him, would be to 








encourage complaints and to stir up strife, if it were not that 
natural optimism and unwillingness to offend convert the clause 
into a trap for the unwary. 

A more stringent Liability Act would be in the end 
a great saving of money to the country at large, and to 
the employer. As Mr. Chamberlain has discovered in the 
case of shipping, it is impossible to regulate a business by 
Government inspection. But it is possible, by imposing 
adequate and reasonable liability on the manager of the 
business, to make a business regulate itself. In all 
probability, if mine-owners were made responsible in all 
events, including even the “act of God” and contribu- 
tory negligence, somehow or other the fatal accidents in 
mines would be largely diminished. It is certain that if 
employers were made liable in all other cases, that im- 
mense improvement would take place in preventible accidents. 
It would be the interest not only of the employer himself, but 
also, through the responsibility he would impose on his sub- 
ordinates, of every manager, and indeed, of every one he 
employed, to reduce the risk to a minimum. 


If Germany can grow in industry and threaten, as is alleged, 
our manufacturing supremacy, in spite of the stringent laws 
prevailing, then surely the established wealth of England 
could bear the burden of responsibility. The saving of life 
and property which would result from the extension of 
employers’ liability would amply compensate for the slight 
extra expense entailed, if, indeed, any were entailed. At all 
events, the Cassandras who prophesied ill from the present 
Act have been so hopelessly discredited by events, that it is to 
be hoped no attention will be paid to those who “ prognosticate 
sects and schisms ” from a mere extension of an act of justice. 








BREACHES OF CONFIDENCE. 

OME of the Northern papers mention a report—which, how- 
ever, they disbelieve—that Sir William Harcourt is so 
irritated by the betrayal of the scheme of Redistribution that 
he intends to introduce a Bill making the betrayal of State 
documents an offence both in the man who betrays them and, 
when money is paid for them, in the purchaser. We do not 
believe that Sir William Harcourt is particularly irritated by 
this special incident ; for the premature revelation of the draft- 
scheme has not injured the Liberal Government, but rather 
their enemies, Lord Randolph Churchill, in particular, saying 
that it was all a dodge; and we doubt whether, even if he is 
irritated, he will bring in any Bill for such a purpose. He is 
not fond of beginning work which does not press, and will 
have quite enough in hand both for the coming Session and 
the next, without attempting to stop-up chinks in the armour 
of the State. Still, we do not doubt that there is a chink, and 
one which might some day prove of serious importance. So far 
as we understand the law, the revelation of a State document to 
persons not authorised to receive it, is either treason—to prove 
which there must be evidence of treasonable intent, and, in fact, 
intercourse with a recognised enemy of the State—or is not a 
criminal offence at all. The State has not protected itself, 
except as regards its soldiers and sailors, any more than any 
other employer; and the clerk in the Treasury who sold a 
coming Budget, and so affected the fortunes of thousands, 
would be liable only to dismissal, aud the usual consequences 
of loss of character. That is not quite a safe state of 
affairs, even with so good a Civil Service as our own; and we 
incline to think those Continental Governments right which 
make the betrayal of State documents a criminal offence, as 
punishable as that of forgery. The details of Redistribution 
Bills do not matter much, except to the political parties, and 
we do not know that the publication of the Secret Agreement 
with Russia injured anybody except Lord Salisbury; but in 
times of commotion a document might exist, whether it were a 
secret treaty, or a memo. of steps to be taken in regard to an 
ally, or a report upon the condition of the Army, or a résumé of 
conversations with a foreign Ambassador, which would set the 
world in flames. Twice at least Napoleon would have given half 
a million to know the decision of a British Cabinet, of necessity 
reduced to writing. It would have been difficult to keep peace 
with the Union if Lord John Russell’s conversation with Mr. 
Adams about the rams in the Mersey had been made public ; nor 
on occasion would the Admiralty hear with equanimity that the 
reason for the distribution of their squadrons had been published 
to the world. It is rather a counsel of perfection, perhaps; but we 
do not see why the revelation of a State secret, especially for 
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‘money, should not be made a penal offence. It would be easy 
to distinguish among secrets by arranging that only papers 
specially marked should be so protected—a precaution observed, 
we fancy, at the India Office, where there is a statutory Secret 
Department; and to distinguish among secret-breakers, by 
requiring the consent of the Attorney-General to every pro- 
secution. Such a statute would not burden anyone who intends 
to.do his duty, while it would bring home to all State employés 
‘the fact that a betrayal of confidence in serious affairs was 
gemething more than a mere breach of the Copyright Act, was 
-aa.act which the whole community thought worthy of condign 
and disgraceful punishment. 


But does the whole community think so? We do not know. 
We are so utterly puzzled and reduced to moral despair by 
the popular favour for murder and cannibalism by any man 
who is threatened with death by hunger, that we will not pre- 
teud to gauge the limits of English tolerance. Two men out of 
every five, including some of the most educated, think that to 
kill a lad in a boat in order to eat him is, if you are dying of 
hunger and thirst, justifiable; avd with men who can maintain 
mich a view discussion is, for Christians, almost useless. There 
#9 n0 common locus standi from which to argue. For all we know, 
there are men in England who hold that paying State employés 
to reveal secrets it is their duty to keep, is a perfectly fair 
proceeding, and one even entitled to credit as being both adroit 
and enterprising. Indeed, Lord Randolph Churchill avows that 
he holds that opinion. We can hardly, however, believe that the 
majority are of that opinion, or that even those who hold it 
have thought the matter out with any care. As it seems to us, 
any employé guilty of such an act is morally guilty at once of 
theft and perjury to a degree corresponding with the extent of 
his obligation to secrecy—which may differ—and the importance 
of the secret revealed. He is, when he has been warned to 
secrecy, morally under an oath to be silent, imposed by those 
who have a right to impose it, and taken with his own 
full consent; and he knows it, or he would not so sedu- 
lously hide-away his own breach of the obligation. And 
he is morally dealing with a property, if he enters into 
any transaction with an outsider, which in no way be- 
longs to him, as if it were his own, stealing it, in truth, for 
his own gain. Whole books have been written to denounce 
men who steal ideas for patents, and why has the inventor any 
better right than the Government of the country? Suppose an 
Jnéer-Secretary of the Treasury, knowing from his official 
position that a duty was to be reimposed on sugar, bought up 
the sugar now stored in the market, what should we say of 
im? Would he not instantly be declared permanently unfit 
to serve her Majesty P And yet what has be done except 
use a little knowledge which he was bound by his under- 
standing with the State not to use, to the profit of his own 
pocket? What does it matter to the moral question which way 
the money is gained, or what is the precise value of the intel- 
ligence? In the same way we should all condemn the great sugar- 
dealer who paid the Under-Secretary for the intelligence; and 
where is the difference between the sugar-dealer and the news- 
monger? The latter benefits the public? Nonsense! He may 
injure the public grossly by producing a clamour before the 
new duty is understcod, or can he officially defended; 
and if he does not, he injures the Public Service by 
destroying the mutual reliance between employés and their 
chiefs, and introducing a distrust which, on grave emergencies, 
may paralyse the action of a department. There is not an 
establishment in the country, from the Bank of England to the 
aniallest lawyer’s office, which could be worked efficiently if there 
were no honour among its employés, if they would sell any 
document for gain; and the State Service has more need of such 
henour than any other, for fidelity to the State is patriotism 
besides. We are, however, not careful about utility in the 
matter. It might be most useful to reveal the papers connected 
with a gross job or a dangerous treaty; and still the employé 
who sold them, and the man who bought them, would have been 
guilty of an offence. A man might stop a murder by stealing a 
letter; but is he not a thief? Of course the consideration of 
motive modifies judgment about all human action; but the 
extent of an excuse for a wrong action does not make it a right 
one. Ifit does, then are those who would punish murder per- 
petrated to prevent death hopeless oppressors. No system of 
morality can survive such a principle, and no system of justice, 
unless, indeed, we could secure as judges and jurymen beings who 
could read the heart with supernatural accuracy. It is this kind 


a 
of tolerance which has introduced such corruption into the Qiyi 
Service of the American Union. The people know perfectly 
well that such and such an act is a betrayal of confidence, byt 
unless the act is also hopelessly unpopular the people look on 
languidly. They would have lynched the clerks, if any, 
who warned the blockade-runners where Admiral Farragut’ 
ships were posted, because they wanted the blockade kept up; 
but they will shake hands with men who sell or use “early 
information,” obtained by shameless betrayals of confidence, ag 
to the rates to be introduced by Railway Pools. We do not 
wish to see that laxity of opinion prevalent in this country; ang 
believe that if the Government, if it had time amidst other oyey. 
whelming distractions, should bring in a Bill bracing-up the 
national conscience upon the matter, it would do quite right, 
Certainly it would be acting in accord with a moral sentiment 
quite as well based as that which forbids a Cabinet Minister tg 
job with official information, or that which prohibits a man 
from stealing a patent of which he has just seen the specifica. 
tion. Why, if he is at liberty to sell a State secret, is he not at 
liberty to steal the patent? He is much more at liberty to 
commit the theft—if there can be, as the casuists hold, degrees in 
stealing—for he never agreed upon his honour not to take the 
patent, and the employé did. 





COLERIDGE’S INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE. 
[ we are to trust Mr. Traill,—whose little book on Coleridge 

we have reviewed in another column,—Coleridge left us 
only the delight of his few great poems and of his fine poetical 
criticism, while the influence which he exercised as a thinker 
is almost nil. He hints, indecd, that while he genuinely 
impressed “a few mystics of the type of Maurice,” he exer. 
cised no permanent influence on English thought. Cardinal 
Newman thinks differently. He holds that Coleridge had 
paved the way philosophically for a new and deeper appre. 
hension of theology; and we confess that we attach far more 
value to the judgment of Cardinal Newman in such a 
matter than we do to the judgment of Mr. Traill. Indeed, 
there can, we think, hardly be any question that Coleridge 
led the way in that reaction against the philosophy of 
Locke which made even Carlyle’s vague Transcendentalism itself 
possible, though it did not, and could not, make such Tran- 
scendentalism a real power in the actual life of England. 
Coleridge was quite right in thinking that his philosophy was 
useful chiefly as a vationale of man’s nature in perfect 
harmony with the Christian revelation,—a description which 
certainly would not apply to the philosophy of Condillac, or 
Locke, or Hume, or Herbert Spencer. Coleridge, if he 
exerted any really great and permanent influence over English 
thought, exerted it in this direction, by effecting a reconciliation 
between the theology of the New Testament and the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. 

But did he really do this? Did the various metaphysical 
disquisitions, so curiously wedged into the “ Biographia Liter- 
aria,” or those volumes of Mr. Green’s which professed to be the 
fruits of Coleridge’s teaching, succeed in refuting the philosophy 
of the Materialist school, or of that purely Evolutionist school 
which maintains that the mind of man bears no witness in itself to 
the antecedent existence of a consciousness infinitely larger and 
grander than ours, but is only the slowly ripening fruit of an ex- 
perience first gathered in the lower regions of blind sensation? 
We lay no great stress on the drift of Coleridge’s more abstract 
disquisitions, and no stress at all on the legacy of his 
faithful: pupil’s labours. It was not by his metavhysical 
dissertations, subtle and instructive as these often are, and 
certainly not by the testimony of his favourite disciple, that 
Coleridge has exerted the great influence he has on English 
thought. We should say that it is chiefly, if not wholly, by his 
scattered criticisms of the secrets of spiritual and poetical truth; 
by his exposition of the magic of the greatest writers, sacred or 
profane; by his criticisms of the Bible, of Shakespeare, of Milton, 
of Wordsworth; by his striking comments on history and politics; 
and by the flashes of wisdom in his “Table-Talk” that he 
has done so much to subvert the theory that there is no room 
in man for true communion with the Divine, and to implant the 
belief that man’s nature is n¢t intelligible at all, except on the 
assumption of an organic relation between his mind anda spring 
of infinite wisdom, an assumption altogether beyond the rangé 
of sense-evolution. We admit freely that the way in which 
Coleridge produced this conviction in the best minds of hisage was 
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in the highest degree desultory, by the multitude of little glimpses, 
in fact, which he gave us into the organic relations of 
human life with the life above us. But then, what way 
would be more effective than this? Take, for instance, 
that discussion of his of the secret of true imaginative 
wer, to which Mr. Traill himself bears such cordial testi- 
mony in the little book to which we have referred. We will 
quote a very short passage from the “ Table Talk” by way of 
illustration :— 

“You may conceive the difference in kind between the Fancy and 
the Imagination in this way,—that if the check of the senses and the 
reason were withdrawn, the first would become delirium, and the last 
mania. The Fancy brings together images which have no con- 
nection natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means 
of some accidental coincidence; as in the well-known passage in 
Hudibras :— 

‘ The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his rap, 


And like a lobster boyl’d, the morn 
Frem black to red began to turn.’ 


The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to variety; it sees 
all things in one, il pi% nell’ uno, Thero is the epic imagination, the 
perfection of which is in Milton; and the dramatic, of which Shake- 
speare is the absolate master. The first gives unity by throwing 
back into the distance; as after the magnificent approach of the 
Messiah to battle, the poet, by one touch from himself— 

— far off their coming shone !’— 
makes the whole one image. And so at the conclusion of the descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the entranced angels, in which every sort 
of image from all the regions of earth and air is introduced to 
diversify and illustrate,—the reader is brought back to the single 
image by— 

‘ He call’d so lon4, that all the hollow deep 

OF Hell resounced.’ 


The dramatic imagination does not throw back, but brings close; it 
stamps all nature with one, and that its own, meaning, as in Lea; 
throughout.” 

Well, who can accept that account of the secret of imagination, 
as of a power which in a flash gives a true wholeness to any 
part of human life, and yet believe that flash to visit the poet 
as a mere overflow of the material forces of Nature, though its 
result is to bring about a new illumination of the secrets of the 
universe, alight then and there arising for the first time? Does 
not Coleridge’s account of the imagination imply necessarily 
that this mastery of a living whole springs from a true insight 
into the integrity of the universe, an insight which nothing but 
light from the true creative power could give ;—that poetic in- 
spiration is really traceable to living relations with much more vital 
and, therefore, much higher spiritual knowledge than our own ? 
Would not evolution from beneath necessarily forbid the notion 
of these sudden springs into a far higher mastery of the facts 
of life than any which our toilsome advances, our slowly accu- 
mulated experience, our unassisted gropings, could possibly 
account for? The whole of Coleridge’s analysis of the secret 
of poetic power, virtually assumes that the genius of man is an 
overflow from the genius of the true creative spirit, and that 
genius could not spring to the heights it does, and that, too, 
without the least clue to its own mode of operation, were there 
not at its source a far stronger grasp of the secrets of creation 
than any which the highest human genius can reach. 


Again, take such a comment as this—also to be found in the 
“Table Talk,” which may be said to be essence of Coleridge, 
while all his other works are mere tinctures of Coleridge,—on 
the unique feature of Jewish history :— 

“The people of all other nations, but the Jewish, seem to look 
backwards and also to exist for the present; but in the Jewish 
scheme everything is prospective and preparatory ; nothing, however 
= is done for itself alone, but all is typical of something yet to 
This, again, is a criticism as pithy as it is obviously true. And 
what does it not argue as to the informing spirit of the leaders 
of the Jewish people? The most sceptical of critics will not 
deny that, however little credit they may give to prophecy in 
detail, the prophetic attitude was of the very genius of the Jewish 
people; nor that this prophetic attitude did at least point to an 
event, many centuries distant, which actually revolutionised 
homan history, however little they may be inclined to admit that 
this event was anticipated in minute detail. Now, what isthe ex- 
planation of this unique forward glance of the only people whose 
history really claims to be ordained of God, unless it be found 
in the assumption that there was a spiritual power higher than 
the prophets, and which commanded the future, presented to 
them in but dim glimpses and intimations, in true communion 
with the prophets ? 

Or, take again that passage in the Lay Sermon on the Bible as 
“The Statesman’s Manual,” in which Coleridge anticipated one 








of the chief ideas of Carlyle’s French Revolution, and expounded 
the intimate relation between the passions and the generalisa~ 
tions, true or false, of the human reason :— 


“T have known men, who with significant nods and the pitying 
contempt of smiles have denied all influence to the corruptions of 
moral and political philosophy, and with much solemnity have pre- 
ceeded to solve the riddle of the French Revolution by Aneedotes ! 
Yet it would not be difficult, by an unbroken chain of historic facts, 
to demonstrate that the most important changes in the commercial 
relations of the world had their origin in the closets or lonely walks 
of uninterested theorists;—that the mighty epochs of commerce, 
that have changed the face of empires; nay, the most important of 
those discoveries and improvements in the mechanic arts, which have 
numerically increased our population beyond what the wisest states- 
men of Elizabeth’s reign deemed possible, and again doubled this 
population virtually ; the most important, I say, of those inventions 
that in their results 

—best upho'd 
War by her two main nerves, iron and guld— 

had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the practical in- 
sight of men of business, but in the visions of recluse genius. To the im- 
mense majority of men, even in civilised countries, speculative phile 
sophy has ever been, and must ever remain, a ferra incognita. Yet itis 
not the less true, that all the epoch-forming revolutions of the Christian 
world, the revolutions of religion aud with them the civil, social, and 
domestic habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the 
rise and fall of metaphysical systems. So few are the minds that 
really govern the machine of society, and so incomparably more 
numerous and more important are the indirect consequences of things 
than their foreseen and direct effects. It is with nations as with in- 
dividuals. In tranquil moods and peaceable times we are quite 
practical. Facts only and cool common-sense are then in fashion. 
But let the winds of passion swell, and straitway men begin to 
generalise; to connect by remotest analogies; to express the most 
universal positions of reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; 
in short, to feel particular traths and mere facts, as poor, cold, 
narrow, and incommensurate with their feelings. With his wonted 
fidelity to nature, our own great poet has placed the greater number 
of his profonndest maxims and general truths, both political and 
moral, not in the mouths of men at ease, but of men under the infla- 
ence of passion, when the mighty thoughts overmaster and become 
the tyrants of the mind that has brought them forth. In his Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, principles of deepest insight and wides> 
interest fly off like sparks from the glowing iron under the load 
forge-hammer. It seems a paradox only to the unthinking, and it is 
a fact that none, but the unread in history, will deny, that in periods 
of popular tumult and innovation the more abstract a notion is, the’ 
more readily has it been found to combine, the closer has appeared 
its affinity, with the feelings of a people and with all their imme-~ 
diate impulses to action. At the commencement of the French 
Revolution, in the remoteat villages every tongue was employed 
in echoing and enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of* 
the physiocratic politicians and economists. The public roads 
were crowded with armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable 
sovereignty of the people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure 
reason, aud the universal constitution, which, as rising out of 
the nature and rights of man as man, all nations alike were undex 
the obligation of adopting. Turn over the fugitive writings, that are 
still extant, of the age of Luther; peruse the pamphlets and loose 
sheets that came out in flights during the reign of Charles I. and the 
Republic; and you will find in these one continued comment on the 
aphorism of Lord Baccn (a man assuredly sufficiently acquainted 
with the extent of secret and personal influence), that the knowledge 
of the speculative principles of men in general between the age of 
twenty and thirty is the one great source of political prophecy. And 
Sir Philip Sidney regarded the adoption of one set of principles in the 
Netherlands, as a proof of the divine agency and the fountain of all 
the events and successes of that Revolution.” 


This teaching that there is the closest possible alliance 
between the social passions and the generalising reason of man, 
points to just the same inference as that forced upon us by 
the other passages we have quoted, namely, that power over men 
can only be gained by those who, whether truly or falsely, speak 
with the authority of that “categorical imperative” whieh 
professes to apply to all. It is a true or a false creed which 
sets men on fire. It is a creed they seck. It is a creed whieh 
moves nations; and without a creed men remain inert and 
passive. What does this imply, except that the heart implicitly 
believes in a guidance far in advance of the absolute teaching 
of experience,—looks, in fact, to spiritual sources for an authority 
which it is quite certain that the slow accumulations of our petty? 
lives has not providedfor us? These illustrations of Coleridge’e: 
power of impressing on us that by the constitution of our minds 
we are compelled to expect, and forced to receive, light from 
above, might be multiplied almost indefinitely. And, therefore, 
we hold that Mr. Traill is utterly wrong in the slighting 
estimate which he has formed of Coleridge as a source of wider 
spreading intellectual convictions. 





CHANGES IN DIET AND MEDICINE. 
{OME competent person—and to be competent he musz 
possess in some directions an encyclopedic knowledge— 
should write a monograph on this subject. An example of the 
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curious and interesting facts with which it abounds may be found 
in some statistics with which Dr. C. J. Hare has illustrated a 
recent lecture on “ Good Remedies out of Date.”* These statis- 
tics are drawn from the books of some of the chief Metropolitan 
hospitals, and illustrate very significantly the changes which 
have taken place in medical practice and in what this practice 
more or less consciously reflects,—national habits of life. They 
deal with an article of diet, milk; with alcoholic liquors, which, 
whatever their value, a fiercely controverted point, are used as a 
substitute for, or auxiliary of, diet; and with a therapeutic agent, 
once well known to our middle-aged readers, but with which the 
younger generation is quite unfamiliar,—the leech. 


With regard to milk, the changes of practice, though not 
uniform, and, indeed, exhibiting some curious fluctuations, has 
been in the direction of an increase which may be almost called 
enormous. The figures refer to the first years of five successive 
decades, beginning with 1832, and, as the accommodation of the 
hospitals has varied, may be best exhibited under the form of the 
average cost per bed. The minimum figure in the table belongs 
to Guy’s Hospital under the year 1842, when the cost per bed 
was a little under seven shillings for the year. ‘Ten years before 
it had been about as much under twelve, and it rose to nearly 
the same figure ten years after. It was eighteen shillings in 
1862, thirty shillings in 1872, and exceeded three pounds when 
another decade had been completed. At St. George’s, the 
minimum seems never to have been so small. But here, too, 
we find a curious fluctuation, the cost having fallen from five- 
and-twenty shillings in 1832 to sixteen in 1852. University 
College Hospital was not founded in 1832, but at the next 
decade it presents the highest figure of the four to which 
Dr. C. J. Hare’s statistics refer,—thirty-four shillings. The 
next decade shows the decrease, common, it will have been 
observed, to the four institutions, and indicating—if we may 
generalise from so limited a number of instances—a change 
in medical opinion. The figures in the four last decades 
are 143., £2 6s., £2 8s., and £3 8s. respectively. The figures 
supplied by Westminster Hospital do not differ materially, but 
are specially interesting as showing the maximum expenditure 
hitherto reached,—the very large sum of four pounds ten 
shillings. The effect of this diet upon hospital patients must, 
we should think, be strongly marked. There is no article in respect 
of which the food of the poor differs more from that of the well- 
to-do middle and upper class; and even among these the annual 
expenditure of a family without young children would hardly 
amount to three pounds per head. 


In the matter of alcoholic drinks, we find, as we might have 
expected, a much greater discrepancy of facts; but the general 
result has been decrease. Guy’s begins with a large expendi- 
ture in beer,—as much as £2 12s. in 1832,—and exhibits a 
uniform decrease, decade after decade, till in 1882 it reaches the 
minimum of fourteen shillings. It has furnished no statistics 
about wine and spirits before 1862, when it shows an expenditure 
not far short of two pounds. This diminishes to eighteen shil- 
lings in the course of the next twenty years. It is needless to 
go in detail through the figures presented by the other hospitals. 
The maximum is found in the Westminster, under the year 
1862, when the aggregate expenditure for beer, wine, and spirits 
amounted to four pounds ten shillings per bed. The same hos- 
pital also supplies, twenty years later, the minimum, having 
reduced its outlay under this head to a sum little exceeding one 
pound. Itis a curious fact, though a wholesome fear of our 
medical friends forbids us to theorise upon it, that one hospital 
presents the maximum and minimum in the use of one article, 

. and the maximum in another. It may also be noted that the 
year 1862 seems to mark a period when alcoholic liquors were 
largely used in medical practice. The average expenditure of 
the four hospitals in that year was £3 15s. In 1882 it had sunk 

. to £2 3s. Many of our readers will remember the name of Dr. 
Todd, and the influence which his example in largely pre- 
scribing alcohol in certain kinds of disease had upon the 
medical practice of the day. If our statistics were more 
complete, it might be possible to fix the year at which this in- 
fluence had reached its height. It must not be forgotten that 
we still find, in 1882, a divergence of practice in this respect 
which probably represents a similar divergence of general 
opinion. In 1862, the highest expenditure was £4 10s., and 
the lowest £3 7s. In 1882, the figures were respectively £3 
(about) and £1 4s. This is, indeed, one of the most interesting 





* The lecture itself we have not been able to procure, and are so prevented 
from making a fuller acknowledgment to its author. 





topics of the day. At some workhouse infirmaries, where 
theory is probably stimulated by economic considerations, 
alcoholic liquors are almost entirely disused; and there is at 
least one minor hospital where the same practice is followed, 
Here, then, is a large field for the collector of facts, who vill, 
we hope, precede by a long distance the constructor of theories, 

And now to come to the leech. Here, unfortunately, Dr. ¢, J, 
Hare’s figures refer to two hospitals only; but their character js 
so marked in both instances that the deficiency is less to be 
regretted. We exhibit the figures in a table :— 


St. BARTHOLOMEW's. 


Year. Number of Leeches used. 
1832 7 

1842 

1852 

1862 

1872 

1882 


1832 

1842 

1852 

1862 

1872 

1882 
These figures may be thus exhibited in their diminishing order 
of number of leeches used per bed :— 


195, 187, 45, 9, 14, 23 
109, 61, 10, 4, 14, 2} (nearly), 


St. Bartholomew’s 
St. George’s 

The older hospital seems to have been more conservative of 
the usage. It is a curious economical fact that the leeches 
seem to have cost more in 1882 than in 1832, though the 
consumption had been reduced to about a fiftieth part. Leech- 
gathering must have been in times past a distinct occupation 
followed by an appreciable part of the population. It must now 
have dwindled away, with the effect of diminishing the supply 
even beyond the diminution of the demand. Or has fifty years 
of draining made the leeches actually fewer? The present 
writer must, however, own his ignorance as to the sources of the 
past and present supply. 

Statistics of the quantities used of the chief drugs, such as 
quinine and calomel (does any one, we wonder, now take the odious 
senna which was one of the terrors of our childhood P), of anes- 
thetics, and of other things without number, would be extremely 
interesting. Professor Rogers has given us “ Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages;” why should not he or another give us “Six 
Centuries of Food,” and an expert in the art, “Six Centuries of 
Medicine ”’? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

——_@——- 
LORD SALISBURY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR’ | 
Sir,—Lord Salisbury has had more than one quotation from 
Shakespeare levelled at him, but not the aptest of all:—*T'll 
assure you, a uttered as brave words at the bridge as you shall 
see on asummer’s day.” So said the resolute Welsh captain; 
but he added, at the due time, “ I beseech you heartily, at my 
desires, and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek.”” And though poor Pistol replies, “ Not for Cadwella- 
der and all his goats,” he has to eat, “certainly and out of 
doubt, and out of question too, and ambiguities,” and that with 
the warning, “I have another leek in my pocket, which you 
shall eat.” 

That the leek has to be eaten without doubt, question, or 
ambiguities when Parliament meets we all know. What form of 
cudgel and of stroke is to be used, we can more than guess from 
the intimation of Mr. Gladstone that the Government knew 
how, in the last resort, to crush the attempt of the Lords to 
rule the country, by the methods provided by the Law and Con- 
stitution; and from Sir William Harcourt’s more recent words, 
that when, in 1832, the House of Lords a second time rejected 
the Reform Bill of that day, the House of Commons was not 
dissolved :—“ No, the men of those days, Lord Grey and Lord 
Althorp, understood the Constitution of the country too well 
for that. They took a shorter, more expeditious, and more 
effectual method to subdue the opposition of the House of 
Lords; and you may depend on it that Mr. Gladstone is not 
going to create so mischievous and oppressive a precedent as 
that;” and, again, from Lord Hartington’s declaration at 
Chatsworth “ that the resources of our Constitution are not ex- 
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hausted, and it is my conviction that, however near we may be 
to a Parliamentary deadlock, that deadlock will be averted.” 
That is to say, Mr. Gladstone is going to follow the good 
precedent of 1832. The Lords may desert Lord Salisbury, and 
give in now as they did then. But if Peers must be, and are, 
created in order to carry the Franchise Bill, we shall have 
many advantages thereby. For not only will the Redistribu- 
tion Bill be carried without mutilation or delay, in whatever 
form the country may desire, but the whole question of Reform 
of the House of Lords would have a whole generation in which 
to settle itself, and might very probably get settled by mere 
evolution, and without any special enactments.—I am Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Srracney. 





A PRECEDENT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—In common, I suppose, with most Liberals, I greatly 
regret the excesses at Aston Park. But the Tories need not be 
so much scandalised after all. Some of us have not forgotten 
the irruption of a mob of well-dressed Jingoes into a Liberal 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, in the days of Lord 
Beaconsfield. I was in the hotel at the time on other business, 
and a more violent set of people than the gorgeously apparelled 
intruders I never came across.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Belsize Square, Belsize Park, N.W. J. R. MacDonye tt. 





“LOOKING BACK.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
§in,—In a work published last century I have come across the 
following quotation from Neville’s “ Plato Redivivus.” The 
political work consists of a dialogue on Government between an 
English gentleman and a noble Venetian. The former loves 
“the House of Peers,” only he would not have any Peer made 
but by Act of Parliament; the latter replies to him, “ I am not 
yet fully satistied how you can order your matters concerning 
this House of Peers ; nor do I see how the contests between the 
House of Commons and them can be so laid aside but that they 
will rise again. Besides, the House of Commons must neces- 
sarily be extremely concerned to find the House of Peers, whose 
curiosity of private persons, though very great and honourable 
ones, in an instant dash all that they have been so long hammer- 
ing for the good of all the people of England whom they 
represent.” Truly the contest between those who believe 


_ in the necessity of the Upper Chamber and those who do not 


is of long standing! Of course, now the people are strong, 
united, and educated, in a much greater measure than was 
formerly the case, and the Crown could never seriously put 
itself into opposition to their wishes, one great use of the Upper 
Chamber, as providing “ Barons of England who fight against 
the Crown,” is quite superseded. But I will not take up your 
space with any more remarks. The House of Lords is in an 
unfortunate position, but so it has been many times since the 
days, about two hundred and fifty years ago, when the formula 
was first heard that “the House of Lords is useless and danger- 
ous, and ought to be abolished.” Those who care to dig up 
“Plato Redivivus ” will find several applicable and many effete 
arguments for the House of Lords, in the mouth of the English 
gentleman. And, on the other hand, the words quoted from the 
“Noble Venetian” are not inapt, and contain the root of the 
whole matter, as we Liberals think, at present.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Bookworm. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 
[To THe EpitTor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—The Committee of the Cabinet charged with the framing 
of the Redistribution Bill clearly propose the abolition of all 
three-cornered constituencies. There are to be no constituencies 
except single and double ones. If we are to accept this proposal, 
let us at least do so with our eyes open. 

Do not let us blindly assume that in single or double con- 
stituencies the majority of the voters will of necessity return 
the Members, Wherever there is a third party, even though it 
be a very small minority, it will just as likely as not have power 
to give the majority to whichever of the two larger parties it 
finds it can make the best bargain with; whilst should it put 
up a candidate of its own, the successful candidate will very 
likely, whilst representing the largest of the three parties, 
represent less than one-half of the voters. So often does this 
happen in France and Germany, that the law requires in such 
cases a second election to secure that the Members returned 





shall at least seem in common ilecency to represent a majority. 
We are not to have second elections. Weare in such cases to 
be content to be ruled by the representative of the largest 
minority—possibly one-third of the voters plus one! This is 
serious enough, but it is not all. It has been pointed out again 
and again that the division of a great constituency into wards, 
with one or two Members to each, really may be made to give 
more Members to the minority than to the majority, or to give 
all the Members to the majority, just as you chose to make the 
divisions, 

It is a curious speculation what may happen in the 
great constituency of Birmingham, with its six Members 
divided in pairs among its three wards. Does Mr. 
Chamberlain expect that it will be so divided as, by 
chance or design, to leave the Liberals in the majority in 
every ward? If so, what is the use of the division? 
Birmingham will send to Parliament six Liberal Members- 
Whilst if Birmingham should be so divided as by chance to leave 
the Liberals a large majority in two of the wards, and a small 
Tory majority in the third ward, then the force of the Liberal 
vote in the House of Commons will be reduced (according to 
the logic heretofore used in Birmingham) from its present three 
to two votes only. Can both of these results be right? Can it 
be well that the question whether the force of the vote of Bir- 
mingham shall be six or two on the Liberal side in the House 
of Commons, should be left to the chance or trick which shall 
decide whether Liberals and Tories shall be evenly or unevenly 
spread over its three divisions ? Would it not, after all, be wiser 
and better to keep Birmingham as one constituency, or divide 
it into two three-cornered constituencies, with proportional 
representation, so as to secure that parties shall be repre- 
sented in proportion to their strength, and therefore that the 
majority shall always rule ?—I am, Sir, &c., F, Sersoum. 

The Hermitage, Hitchin, October 14th. 





THE “SILENT REVOLUTION.” 

(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The point presented in your article of September 27th, on 
“ Silent Revolution,” is of very great interest; nor is the force 
with which you advance it, to any degree to signify, lessened 
by what I venture to call, in two matters, over-statements of 
your point. I cannot admit that the practice of the art of war 
has been unmodified in modern (i.e., Christian) times, as com- 
pared with ancient, in its severity and horribleness ; and I can- 
not see that the adoption of humanitarian morals by avowed 
enemies and opponents of Christianity is an unaccountable 
thing. Respecting the first, most will agree that the code of 
chivalry, which dates, so far as its principal conventions gos 
from the Second Crusade, if not further back, was a material 
mitigation of warlike atrocity. Chivalry was an essentially 
Christian practice, resting on an essentially Christian idea. 
The truce of the eleventh century, the arrangement, which 
arrived at a considerable amount of recognition, by which all 
fighting was to be done on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days, was a mitigation also; and this had a Christian founda- 
tion. The opinions of non-combatant spectators and historians 
concerning military events are an index not to be neglected of 
current morals. The slaughter of the inhabitants of Limoges 
by the son of Edward ILI. was, according to Froissart, a subject 
of reproach. The instance which you refer to as an example of 
war in the seventeenth century is, I suppose, the sack of Magde- 
burg by Tilly. His contemporaries turned his name into a proverb 
of ferocity; although this was only an extreme application of the 
laws of war; a straining of them in the length of time he 
allowed the sack to proceed. Nothing in modern times will 
compare in magnitude, or in horror, with the destruction of 
Carthage or of Jerusalem; nor even with that scene of despair, 
when the Senators of Capua devoted themselves to the fate of 
Sardanapalus. Nor can we imagine a heathen historian utter- 
ing the merciful judgment of old Froissart on the passion of the 
Black Prince. 

The “Silent Revolution,” under which European juris- 
prudence became more merciful and more Christian, was cer- 
tainly helped forward by men who were not Christians; and 
Christians need not, and ought not, to grudge due honour to 
Voltaire and many more unbelievers. But their humanitarianism 
was not indigenous; they borrowed it, without acknowledgment, 
from England. Torture has not been practised in this country 
since James I.’s “ barbarous and unusual punishments ” were 
denounced in the Declaration of Right of 1689. England was a 
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thoroughly Christian country; religion and religious liberty 
were joined with political liberty in our development in a very 
special manner. Perhaps Voltaire was unconscious that he was 
a borrower,—at all events, the borrowed article was not taken 
the best care of, as frequently happens in such cases; and 
English jurisprudence still stands foremost amongst all systems, 
—a flaming beacon of righteousness and mercy joined. 

I am not detracting from the force of your general proposi- 
tion, nor do I mean to do so. On the contrary, if I am right, I 
think I am strengthening it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

October 14th. Epucunp Lawrence. 





HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Can you spare a few lines to put right Mr. Greville’s 
anecdote of Charles Lamb saying to Mr. Basil Montagu, 
“ Basil, if dirt were trumps, what a hand you would have?” I 
was a pupil of Mr. Montagu; he never played cards, he was 
scrupulously clean, and Lamb never would have addressed him 
as “ Basil.” Itis usually related that Lamb said this to Martin 
Burney. The fact is that the joke is my father’s, William 
Ayrton. I have more than once heard him complain that the 
saying was taken from him, and given to one so rich in jokes as 
Lamb. My father has entered it in his anecdote-hook as his. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Saltburn, October 14th. W. Scrore Ayrton. 





PLEBISCITE ABOUT PREACHERS. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sm,—I noticed in your issue of October 4th the extraordinary 
mistake about the five preachers who came first in the poll, but 
at the time I did not think of protesting, because readers of the 
Spectator are only too familiar with its complete ignorance of 
Nonconformists aud Nonconformity ; but, as Mr. Pickard has 
pointed out that three of the five are Nonconformists, I beg 
leave to point out that no one of the three is.a layman, except 
in the sense that ministers, disliking the unnatural division into 
clerical and laic, regard themselves always as laymen; but in 
that sense the three gentlemen in question—Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. 
Parker, and Mr. Maclaren—are all laymen. 

I cannot imagine that you meant to convey a covert sneer at 
any of these three distinguished preachers; I feel sure, there- 
fore, that you will give currency to this correction of the 
nistake.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 

October 11th. 


{This is a strange misunderstanding, all the more strange be- 
cause it has been made by several intelligent persons. If 
**N.” will look back at the article, he will see that the “ five” 
were the five correspondents of the Contemporary Pulpit whose 
lists approached nearest to the general consensus, and among 
whom the prize was divided. And if he will further look at 
the October number of the Pulpit, he will see that three out of 
these five were, as we wrote, Anglican clergymen, one (pre- 
sumably) a Nonconformist minister,and one a layman. We 
mentioned this fact as showing the character of the constituency 
which voted. Does “N.” really think that the “adjudicators 
selected the five | preachers] which stood nearest, and divided 
the prize among thein” ?—En. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 
ee ae 
A HOLIDAY INVITATION. 
Come, friend, with me, if simple thoughts console ; 
To our glad session bring no wiser brain— 
Come where betwixt the mountain and the plain 
The billowy uplands of the Border roll. 
Better than yon bleak Alps to travail’d soul 
This half-way heaven ; and happier far to gain, 
Than heights of ecstasy o’er gulfs of pain, 
The grey-green hills of sober self-control. 
Be wisely passive ; strive not here to find ; 
But ope thy heart, and, when the hills have sway, 
Let the great minstrel of the Border-lay 
About thy spirit all his witchery wind, 
Or travel to the height of Wordsworth’s mind, 
And with some glorious sonnet crown the day. 
J. R. 





BOOKS. 


—-@¢—— 
MR. TRAILL’S COLERIDGE.* 


Mr. Tram had in Sterne a subject better suited to his style 
and habits of thought than he has got in Coleridge.. This little 
book on the great visionary poet, the single-eyed critic, and the 
imaginative thinker who changed away his moral force for ease 
from pain and a plenitude of dreams, is alively and interesting, but 
not a satisfactory one, though it is the outcome of a good deal of 
work and of no trivial ability. It is, of course, no easy matter 
to paint a telling portrait of Coleridge, though with Hazlitt’s 
delineation of him as he was in 1798, and Carlyle’s as he was at 
the close of his life, say in 1830, more, we think, might have 
been done than Mr. Traill hds accomplished. He gives 
us, indeed, the greater part of Carlyle’s sketch, though 
he omits Hazlitt’s much more favourable and much earlier 
sketch; but what we miss throughout this pleasant little 
volume is the recurrence of those touches of personal criticism 
which are needed to make one feel that the writer had 
before his own mind a distinct vision of Coleridge in 
the various phases of the story which he recounts. 
Considering the unique character of the subject, and the 
dramatic turn for which Mr. Traill has gained a reputation, 
we find this little book not, indeed, intrinsically flavourless,— 
that were hard, indeed, when a very clever man is writing on a 
subject which must interest even the dullest,—but far less 
fascinating than we had hoped. Coleridge, partly through his 
magnificent genius, partly through his disastrous weakness, is 
one of the most impressive figures in English literature. Carlyle 
has painted him ruthlessly from the hard Scotchman’s point of 
view. To paint him with all the fire of mingled sympathy and 
indignation, with all the sense of pain and pity which his slavery 
to opium justifies, and with all the triumph at the occasional 
flashing-up of that great genius, which a true biographer should 
have felt, would have been a memorable labour of love. 
Mr. Traill has not so far succeeded. A good deal of the 
story is somewhat drily told, and the impress of personality on 
not a few of these pages is faint. It is impossible to feel 
that any passion of sympathy has animated Mr. Traill. There 
is some delight in Coleridge’s marvellous genius as a 
critic, warm admiration of his poetry, strong disapproval of 
his weakness, and sincere commiseration for his haplessness, 
but no pervading feeling of the deep tragedy of that strangely 
infantine, strangely flaccid, and yet strangely sublime nature. 
After Coleridge’s death, Wordsworth, with a true poetic instinct, 
thus commemorated him :— 

“The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth.” 

But Mr. Traill has not caught this impression of Coleridge as 
“a heaven-eyed creature,’ as a being whose insight pene- 
trated far beyond that of even his most gifted fellows, 
but in whose nature there was, nevertheless, from the very 
first, something helpless, feeble, pitiable. There is not 
even any adequate picture of his physical appearance, 
though Hazlitt’s admirable description of Coleridge in the 
Liberal, as he was when Hazlitt first knew him, in 1798, is 
referred to by Mr. Traill, and is, of course, familiar to him. 
Kiven that famous note of practical vacillation which Hazlitt 
observed when Coleridge was twenty-six, and which Carlyle 
re-observed when he was near sixty, namely, that even in his 
walks he never knew which side of the path to choose, but was 
always changing his mind about it, is not adequately insisted 
on, as Coleridge vacillates between the University and the Army: 
vacillates, again, between establishing a Pantisocracy and 
preaching radicalism ; vacillates, further, between the Unitarian 
ministry and the life of a poet and philosopher; vacillates 
repeatedly between the life of a journalist and the life of a 
recluse; and, last of all, vacillates between the life of a father 
and husband and that life of a dependent friend on which in 
the end he has to fall back. There is a want of graphic power 
somewhere,—not, certainly, in Mr. Triall himself,—but in the 
aptitude of the subject which he has chosen for Mr. Traill’s 
imagination. 

With Mr. Traill’s estimate of Coleridge’s powers as a critic we 
are altogether satisfied. Nothing better conld have been 
written than what he has said on the Shakespearian criticisms 
of Coleridge. And with Mr. Traill’s estimate of Coleridge’s 





* English Men of Letlers, Edited by John Morley. ‘* Coleridge.” By H. D. Traill- 
Macmillan and Co. 
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try we have little fault to find. He attributes, we think, a 
¢ deal too much merit to the “ Religious Musings,” when he 
says that “‘ poetry of the second order has seldom risen to higher 
heights of power.” But what he says of Coleridge’s highest 
efforts is admirably said, and he is very happy in his criticism 
of the tender and original ode on “ Dejection.” Yet he 
does not remark on a much humbler class of poems which, 
go far as we know, no one but Coleridge has written, and 
which were most characteristic of him,—the poems, we mean, in 
hich an innocent sense of his own dignity, half humorous 
and half serious, swells into a sonorous pean of mild 
rapture. Such are some of the closing lines in “ Fears in 
Solitude” for example, in the address to Engiand :— 
*O divine 
And beauteous island, thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me !” 
And such, again, are the delightfully, humorously, and buoy- 
antly, conceited lines “On revisiting the sea-shore after long 
absence, under strong medical recommendation not to bathe.” 
There is something in the triumph Coleridge expresses in 
Nature’s gracious benignity to him, after he had scorned the 
advice of the physician, which is most innocently self-important, 
and innocent self-importance is one of the great notes of 
Coleridge’s personal feeling :— 
“ Dissuading spake the mild physician, 
‘Those briny waves for thee are death,’ 
Bat my soul fulfilled her mission, 
And lo! I breathe untroubled breath. 
Fashion’s pining sons and daughters, 
That seek the crowd they seem to fly, 
Trembling they approach thy waters ; 
And what cares Nature if they die ? 


Me a thousand hopes and pleasures, 
A thousand recollections bland, 
Thoughts sublime and stately measures 
Revisit on the echoing strand.” 

Probably a swelling consciousness of self-importance was 
never made more gracious than it was made by Coleridge. 
And yet it is hardly so much a sense of his own genius 
as a sense of his own fascination for the rest of the world, 
that buoyed him up. It was like the feeling of a petted 
child that its happiness and well-being is the concern of 
everyone, even the concern of Nature herself. Indeed, a 
great part of the dignity and rhythmic beauty of Coleridge’s 
prose may be traced to this strong feeling that he had of the 
intrinsic fascination of his own speech. We miss in Mr. Traill’s 
little book any adequate notice of this aspect of Coleridge. 

What we regret most, however,—next to the inadequate sense 
of personality throughout,—is the very poor criticism on Cole- 
ridge as thinker. Not only is the criticism of Coleridge's 
philosophy in general extremely meagre and poor, but the 
criticism of that striking book, Church and State, and especially 
of the “Lay-Sermon” devoted to showing that the Bible 
should be “the Statesman’s manual,” is worse than meagre,— 
dense and misleading. Mr. Traill tries to show, for instance, that 
Coleridge even strayed into Dr. Cumming’s spurious verifications 
of Apocalyptic visions, and he asserts this on the strength of a 
sentence dropped in quite a different sense. What, indeed, 
could be more unlike Coleridge than to suppose that Isaiah 
predicted the frost by which Napoleon’s flight from Moscow was 
made so disastrous? Coleridge certainly had no such notion 
in his head. He is asserting that Isaiah explains better than 
we could now explain that delight in sensuous or sensual 
pleasure, that inordinate self-confidence in experience, that 
supreme trust in worldly wisdom and astute calculation, which 
a series of exciting military triumphs produces in a people who 
have long been oppressed by the rule of selfish and sensual 
superiors. And he quotes from Isaiah the striking description 
of precisely that state of mind, and of the ignorant confidence 
which it produces. The passage runs,—‘ And thou saidst, I 
shall be a lady for ever: so that thou didst not lay these 
things to thy heart, neither didst remember the latter end of it 
Therefore hear now this, thou that art given to pleasures, 
that dwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, I am, and 
none else beside me; I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I 
know the loss of children: but these two things shall come 
to thee in a moment in one day, the loss of children, and 
widowhood: they shall come upon thee in their perfection 
for -the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great 
abundance of thine enchantments. For thou hast trusted 








in thy wickedness: thou hast said, None seeth me. Thy 
wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath perverted thee; and thou 
hast said in thine heart, I am, and none else besides me. There- 
fore shall evil come upon thee; thou shalt not know from whence 
it riseth: and mischief shall fall upon thee; thou shalt not be 
able to put it off: and desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, 
which thou shalt not know. Stand now with thine enchantments, 
and with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured 
from thy youth; if so be thou shalt be able to profit, if so 
be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, the 
monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from these 
things that shall come upon thee.” To this passage, only half 
quoted by Mr. Traill—the most relevant portion of it being 
omitted—Coleridge adds a note :— 

‘*The reader will scarcely fail to find in this verse a remembrancer 

of the sudden setting-in of the frost, a fortnight before the usnal 
time (in a country, too, where the commencement of its two seasons 
is in general scarcely less regular than that of the wet and dry 
seasons between the tropics) which caused, and the desolation which 
accompanied, the flight from Moscow. The Russians baffled the 
physical forces of the imperial Jacobin, because they were inac- 
cessible to his imaginary forces. The faith in St. Nicholas kept off 
at safe distance the more pernicious superstition of the destinies of 
Napoleon the Great. The English in the Peninsula overcame the real, 
because they set at defiance, and had heard only to despise, the 
imaginary powers of the irresistible Emperor. Thank Heaven! the 
heart of the country was sound at the core.”’ 
And this Mr. Traill actually interprets as meaning that 
Coleridge saw in Isaiah a prediction of the early Russian frost. 
Of course, Coleridge, in his vague phrase “ remembrancer,” ex- 
pressed nothing of the kind. What he did mean, was that this 
supreme faith of the French in their star and their scientific 
calculations was just like the supreme faith of the Chaldeans 
in their star and their monthly prognosticators, and was just 
as useless; since even the superstitious confidence of the 
Russians in their St. Nicholas was stronger, being in some sense 
a moral and patriotic superstition, than the supreme confidence 
of the French in their destiny and their men of science. 
Coleridge was as little capable of Dr. Cumming’s guess-work 
answers to the conundrums he found in Scripture, as Mr. Traill 
himself. The whole of the criticism on Coleridge as a thinker 
is unworthy of Mr. Traill. 

In two cases we think Mr. Traill must be wrong in 
matters of fact. Apparently he accepts De Quincey’s very 
depreciatory account of Coleridge’s reading and intonation. All 
we can say is that Hazlitt,—no poor judge,—speaks with the 
utmost enthusiasm of Coleridge’s voice, and of the “sonorous 
and musical ” reading of Coleridge, especially of the chaunt in his 
recitation, “ which acts as a spell on the hearer and disarms the 
judgment.” The bad reading of the lectures which De Quincey 
heard must have been due to the excesses of opium-eating, for 
it was in the worst opium-eating period that they were delivered ; 
moreover, the whole description tallies with this explanation. 
Next, on what ground does Mr. Traill speak of the faith in which 
Coleridge died, that ésrys¢ (S. T. C.) means “ he stood,” and not 
“he placed,” for on this blunder he grounds a charge against 
Coleridge’s scholarship ? We hold that Coleridge knew perfectly 
well that in classical Greek Zsrzs¢ could not mean “ he stood.” 
At least, this is what he says in his doggerel lines on his own 
character :— 

“Thus, his own whim, his only bribe, 

Our bard pursued his old A. B. C. ; 

Contented if he could subscribe 

In fullest sense his name @ornoe; 

(Tis Punic Greek, for ‘he hath stood’) 

Whate’er the men, the cause was good. 

And, therefore, with a right good-will, 

Poor fool he fights their battles still.” 
Surely when Coleridge said that ésrvse was “ Punic Greek ” for 
“he hath stood,” he did not mean it was good Greek for “ he 
hath stood,” or for “he stood” either. With this evidence of 
his clear consciousness of the mistranslation, his favourite pun 
on his own initials was clearly no proof of want of scholarship. 





KAROLINE BAUER.* 
Tus is a strange, yet singularly interesting book,—a book not, 
perhaps, the less interesting that it is impossible to feel implicit 
confidence in all its statements,—written by a woman no longer 
living, though its object is to clear her memory, so far as it can 
be cleared, and avenge bitter wrongs suffered, as she declares, 








* Posthumous Memoirs of Karoline Bauer. From the German. London: 
Remington and Co, 
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half a century ago at the hands of men who in their time stood 
high in the world’s esteem, and died full of years and honour. 
Thus it opens, in a style somewhat too melodramatic to inspire 
trust :— 

“The pen trembles in my hand, for my heart—this old storm- 

beaten, tired heart—still must tremble at the thought that when the 
eyes of strangers read these lines, it—this heart—will have ceased to 
beat, this hand will rest stiff and cold under the earth! Dust—ashes 
of my life! This poor human heart, which once bloomed and laughed, 
so full of youthful gaiety, like a flower of spring in the first sunshine, 
which the young heart, bright with joy, took for an everlasting one, 
and which since then has erred and failed so much, suffered and 
wept !” 
The book is the autobiography of Karoline Bauer, once a popular 
actress; it contains also much curious information about the 
lives and doings of some socially illustrious and technically 
honourable personages. Her father was an officer in the army 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, and equerry to Prince Alexander 
of Wiirtemberg ; her mother a Stockmar, and nearly akin to 
the Freiherr Christian von Stockmar, who in after-years won 
the confidence and enjoyed the friendship of the Royal houses 
of England, Prussia, and Belgiam. Karoline was born at 
Heidelberg in 1807. Two years later her father fell at the 
terrible battle at Aspern. In 1822, she went with her mother to 
Coburg, the latter’s native place, and there the family settled. 
In her early days, Frau Bauer, then Christelchen Stockmar, 
had been on intimate terms with the Grand Ducal family, and 
the playmate of the young Princes Ernst, Ferdinand, and Leo- 
pold, and of the Princesses Sophie, Antoinette, Juliana, and 
Victoria. Ernst was afterwards Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, and father of the Prince Consort; Leopold became King 
of the Belgians; Juliana married the brutal Grand Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia; Antoinette, the hardly less brutal Prince 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg. But for Victoria a happier fate was 
in store; she became the wife of the Duke of Kent, and lived 
to see her daughter Queen of England. In 1795, the Here- 
ditary Princess Sophia, mother of these Princesses, took the 
three elder ones to St. Petersburg for a “bride show,” at 
the invitation of the Empress Catherine, who wanted her 
son Constantine to choose a wife. It was rather a for- 
lorn hope, for the Russian Prince had already seen 
and rejected two Princesses of Baden and three of Darm- 
stadt; but the Coburgs of that age were very poor, and the 
Hereditary Princess was as anxious to get off her daughters and 
find rich spouses for her sons as the most match-making of Bel- 
gravian matrons. Constantine refusing to make a selection, the 
Czarina chose for him the youngest, Juliana, though the poor 
girl was only in her fifteenth year. The marriage turned 
out badly; the Grand Duke treated his wife so abominably, 
that she was compelled to leave him and return to Coburg. 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg made hardly a more desirable 
husband than the Russian Prince. He had thin legs and 
a bloated body; the expression of his face was “ brutish,” 
and his forehead was disfigured by a huge wen. He was also a 
fearful glutton. “When the young bride (the Princess 
Antoinette) awoke on the morning after the wedding-day, 
horror-stricken she saw her husband beside her, gnawing a big 
ham-bone with brutish ferocity,—a sight which the unfortunate 
Princess could never forget.” 

Fraulein Bauer has also much to say about the brothers, and she 
tells the story of Duke Ernst’s amour with the Jady known as 
“ La Belle Grecque,” whom he met in Paris when he went to do 
homage to the Emperor Napoleon. In short, she spares neither 
the faults nor the foibles of the Coburg family; she had, it 
must be admitted, little reason to be grateful to them, and the 
moral character of many of the Princes of that time was so bad 
that it is hardly possible to exaggerate their vices. George IV. 
was by no means the exception he is generally supposed to be. 
If he had few equals in wickedness, he had many imitators, and 
sinners of the royal caste seemed to be of opinion that moral 
obligations existed for the lower orders alone. 


In 1823, Karoline Bauer—Lina, as her kinsfolk called her 
—made her début on the stage with great success. Pretty, 
sought after, and lionised, she became the enfant gaté of the 
Karlsruhe Theatre. In her new career she met with some trials 
and many temptations, but her mother was her constant com- 
panion; she had sound sense and a strong will, and came 
triumphantly out of all, save one; and if she succumbed in the 
end, she can hardly, when the circumstances are considered, be 
held to have incurred the whole responsibility for her fall. In 
1824, being then eighteen, she accepted an engagement at the 
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Berlin Court Theatre, and was well received, both by the public 
and the King, who took a personal interest in his players of 
both sexes, and always treated them with great kindness, Bat 
she ran great danger from the admiration of the Royal Princes 

one of whom, August, a son of the youngest and least distin. 
guished brother of Frederick the Great, was famous for his 
gallantries, and popularly known as “Don Juan.” For the 
most part, Don Juan did his wooing more like a Turkish Pasha 
than a Christian Prince. After making Fraulein Bauer an yn. 
welcome visit, in the company of his aide-de-camp, he offered her 
100,000 thalers to become his mistress ; this being refused, he made 
his bid 200,000 thalers (£30,000), a furnished house, and the title 
of Baroness. She was assured further that the King would give 
his consent, and that her children should be recognised. hig 
proposal being also declined, the Prince tried to effect his object 
in another and even less honourable way, and Karoline had to 
appeal to the King for protection, which was readily granted, 
for Friedrich Wilhelm der Giite, though not a very wise 
monarch, was a far better man than most of the princes of his 
time. Fraulein Bauer had also an unpleasant experience with 
the soi-disant Count Alexander Samoilov, who pretended to be a 
Russian noble of great wealth, was recognised as such by the 
Russian Ambassador, introduced at Court, and associated with 
the highest personages of the Prussian capital. He paid his 
addresses and became betrothed to Fraulein Bauer, and was 
proposing to settle on her unheard-of sums, when he wag 
suddenly haled off to prison as an impostor. All Berlin was 
in a ferment, and everybody showed the greatest sympathy 
for Karoline and her mother. During an entr’acte the King 
went: behind the curtain, and said to her, in a quiet and fatherly 
manner, “ Poor child! Don’t vex yourself—vexing business— 
very vexing! Mauvais sujet! Forget him,—soon have better 
chance.” 


Some time after this Friulein Bauer went to St. Petersburg 
to fulfil an engagement there, and her descriptions of the journey 
in mid-winter—particularly a perilous passage of the Dwina— 
and of the Court of Russia, are graphic and entertaining ; but 
the part of her memoirs which will be read with the greatest 
interest in this country is the account of her relations with 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, once husband of the Princess 
Charlotte of England, and afterwards King of the Belgians. 
In September, 1828, the Prince was at Potsdam, and one day, 
after Lina had played before the Court as “ Countess Florentin,” 
in the Hottentottin, the Prince visited Karoline and her mother in 
their lodgings. They were old friends,—Baron von Stockmar, 
their kinsman, was his almost inseparable companion,—and the 
conversation naturally took a friendly and familiar turm- 
Leopold evidently admired Lina, whom he had not seen for 
some time, and, before leaving the house, asked for a téte-d-téte, 
This was granted, and he there and then made the young lady 
an offer of his love and his left hand. She and her mother 
asked time to consider, and it was agreed that they should all 
meet within a fortnight at Coburg. Before taking his leave, 
the Prince protested that the affection he had conceived for Lina 
when he first saw her had turned into passionate love; but neither 
then nor afterwards was his conduct that of a passionate lover. 
So to Coburg they went, and there they found Cousin Christian 
(the Baron), who laid before them his scheme for making Lina 
his master’s mistress, for that is what it amounted to. There 
was to be a morganatic marriage, and she was to receive the 
title of Countess of Montgomery, “of course quite privately,” 
for if the matter were trumpeted abroad, “the enemies of the 
Prince might raise an alarm about this union in the English 
newspapers, and perhaps even in Parliament, and Prince 
Leopold might, in consequence, even lose his annual allow- 
ance.” If the Prince should become King of Greece, as was 
thought possible, the secret bond which alone could unite Lina 
to the Prince would require to be untied again as privately as 
it would have to be tied. She should have a settled income, 
just enough to keep her and no more, “ for Christian Stockmar’s 
cousin would be expected to be less exacting than a stranger.” 
After long and painful hesitation, the proposal on those condi- 
tions was accepted ; and in May, 1829, Fraulein Bauer, accom- 
panied by her mother, went to England to be morganatically 
married to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. A house 
had been taken for them in a retired part of Regent's 
Park, and there they lived for several weeks devoured 
by ennui, for they were kept like French prisoners under 
examination, aw secret. The Prince and Stockmar, being 
mortally afraid of the affair getting wind, went to the house as 
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rarely as possible, and always muffled up like conspirators. 
The lady describes herself as “a poor, petted, and daintily-fed 
pird in a golden cage ” :— 

«J had followed,’ she says, ‘in loving confidence, the decoy of 

Prince Leopold of Koburg, under the guarantee of his confidant and 
my own cousin, Christian Baron von Stockmar; I had left my 
peloved Berlin stage, and with my mother undertaken the mysterious 
journey to England, I was justified in expecting to find in the 
Prince an affectionate jiancé, and to see our union speedily con- 
summated, although not before men, for my prince and cousin feared 
them more than God ; at any rate, in God’s presence, in the presence 
of my kindred, and to the satisfaction of my moral consciousness. 
And what did I find? ...... For the whole of the month of 
Jane, the Prince remained the same extraordinary suitor that he had 
been during the last days of May. He came driving up daily fora 
call of an hour or two, dignified, cold, reserved, and deadly weari- 
some. Wehad music, sang from “ Arion” or Italian duets ; I played 
the piano untiringly, and read aloud Henrietta Hanke’s prosy Perlen, 
whilst Prince Leopold of Coburg, the widowed [sic] Prince Consort of 
Great Britain, Field-Marshal of England, and candidate for the Greek 
Crown, diligently and indefatigably drizzled.’ ”’ 
“DPrizzling,” it is, perhaps, as well to inform the possibly 
puzzled reader, was invented in France, where they called it 
farfilage, and introduced into England by the French emigrés. 
Ladies begged gentlemen’s cast-off gold and silver epaulets, 
hilt-band, galloons, and tassels, picked out the threads and sold 
them. When ladies went on a visit, they carried with them 
“ picking-bags,” and “ drizzled” the whole evening. Then men 
took to the practice; instead of giving away their old epaulets; 
they sold the threads, and bought presents with the proceeds. 
At the time in question, Prince Leopold was “drizzling” for 
a soup tureen, of which he afterwards made a present to the 
Princess Victoria. 


On July 2nd, 1829, the union, such as it was, took place in 
the house in Regent’s Park. It consisted merely in the signing 
of a contract :-— 

“No clergyman placed his hand on my head to invoke a blessing ; 

no bridal wreath adorned my locks. Christian Stockmar had drawn 
up the marriage contract. He and his brother Charles, who looked 
after the Prince’s money matters, and another witness whom I dare 
not name even to-day, signed the marriage contract. In it I received 
the title of Countess Montgomery, and a modest annual allowance 
was settled on me. My mother pressed me to her heart amid tears 
of joy.” 
The connection lasted less than a year, and long before that 
time the “ Countess Montgomery ” was utterly weary of her 
bonds, for the Prince paid her scant attention, and both he and 
the Baron insisted on her living in the strictest seclusion. Her 
lover visited her only at long intervals; and the precautions 
which on these occasions he took to avoid being seen were almost 
ludicrous. Then there came a desperate quarrel and a final 
rupture :— 

“Ttold them that they had abused my confiding credulity when 
with deceitful promises they ullured me to England, in order to 
sweeten a few weary hours to a Ulasé Prince; that it had been a 
downright crime to snatch me into an equivocal relationship, and to 
keep secret from me that the Prince was at the same time aiming at 
the Crown of Greece, which, as they well knew, must, as a matter of 
course, put a speedy termination to our alliance, ruining my reputa- 
tion for ever.” 

This was the last time she saw either the Prince or her cousin. 
She returned*to Germany and the stage, and Leopold became 
King of the Belgians. Stockmar’s passion was to live at 
Court and control the great, and, according to Friulein Bauer, 
who, however, writes under vindictive feeling, sacrificed his cousin 
to increase his influence with his ‘‘ most gracious master,” as he 
was wont to callhim. At the same time, Friiulein Baver was far 
from being the helpless victim she tries to make out, for atan early 
stage of the negotiations she was informed, as she herself admits, 
that, in the event of the Prince becoming King of Greece, their 
“union” would have to be dissolved. Being, moreover, an 
actress, and not a simple country maid, she could hardly suppose 
that the contract signed by herself and her royal lover made her 
in any sense his wife, or that the title he pretended to confer 
upon her was other than a mauvaise plaisanterie. There is, 
indeed, a consideration which, as it appears to us, throws 
grave doubt on the lady’s truthfulness, and renders all her 
statements in this regard more or less untrustworthy. Leopold 
may, as she avers, have been a villain,—and it is impossible not 
to despise as well as condemn his conduct, if there be any truth 
at allin Friulein Bauer’s statements,—but she nowhere suggests 
that he was a fool; and not being a fool, and having so shrewd 
aman as Stockmar to advise him, it is hardly conceivable that 
he should have pretended to confer on his mistress an already 
existing title. As yet, moreover, we have only heard one side 





of the story, told by a revengeful woman, smarting under a 
sense of neglect and real or imaginary wrongs. 

In addition to personal matters, the book, as we have 
already remarked, contains much that is interesting; while 
curious as a psychological study, it shows us several historic 
characters in a new light, and gives some striking pictures of 
the Court and theatrical life of fifty years ago. But it is quite 
evident that the object of the author in writing her Memoirs 
was rather to avenge her wrongs than to vindicate her memory. 
More than forty years after her mock marriage her hatred of 
Prince Leopold and her cousin was as great as ever, and of that 
hatred this book is the outcome. 


ON FARMS AND FARMING.* 
“Tur land be werry honest,” as an old labourer said to us one 
day ; “ whatever you do put into it, you shall have back again.” 
It was just then coming forcibly home to the poor fellow that 
all investments had not that merit, for the collapse of the benefit 
club to which he belonged had deprived him of the savings of 
years at the very time when he was beginning to need them, 
and was too old to get admitted into another club—a hard, but 
by no means exceptional case amongst men of his class, we 
regret to say. But we have not at present to do with the un- 
sound friendly clubs which have thrown many a poor man on 
the rates through no fault of his own, and only quote the 
above remark as an axiom which is sufficiently true in regard 
to farming operations, to make it very appropriate to a notice of 
a book on that subject. Jt is an axiom, however, that must not 
be acted upon indiscriminately. The better you do by the land, the 
better it will do by you, is repeated perpetually, and the would- 
be farmer is encouraged to thirk that he will be quite sure to have 
back with interest whatever capital in the shape of labour, manure, 
and seed he may invest in his fields. Nevertheless, in this, as in 
other investments, there is need of understanding ; and if he goes 
to work ignorantly, he will be apt to make costly mistakes, how- 
ever zealous and industrious he may be. Perhaps he will rush 
to the conclusion that as plants do well with a small quantity of 
potash, therefore they will do better with an increased dose of 
it; or think that clay-land can be dealt with and worked regard- 
less of weather; or put his seed into unsuitable soil ; or sow too 
much seed to the acre; or be guilty of some other blunder 
which results in the waste of labour, time, and money, notwith- 
standing the best intentions possible. And to assist him in 
avoiding such errors is the object of the volume under considera- 


‘tion, which will, we hope, find its way to the shelves of all who 


are interested in farming concerns. 

The author aims chiefly at collecting and condensing the 
results of the various experiments and researches that have, 
from time to time, been made, and presenting them to the 
public in an assimilable form; and in performing his task he is 
worthy of especial commendation, because he has kept clear of 
a fault very common to writers on the subject, 7.c., that of laying 
down the law for farmers quite irrespective of practical con- 
siderations. He is well aware that a farmer is often induced, 
or rather compelled, by circumstances to deviate in practice 
from what he knows theoretically would be best to be done if 
there were no difficulty in the way of doing it. For instance, in 
manuring, there is not only the chemical effect on the soil and 
crops to be considered, but also such matters as these :— 

“1. The practicability of carrying out the application of the 

manure. 2. The convenience of applying it at one time more than 
another, or to one crop more than another. 3. The relative expense 
of the cost of the manure, and the return it is likely to make. 4. 
The time which is likely to elapse before the return made by the 
application of the manure assames a money value.” 
For what is the use of putting farmyard manure upon strong 
clay when the weather is such that the passage of heavily-laden 
carts would do more harm than their contents would do good ? 
Or how can a man be expected to apply manure at the exact 
time which is, chemically speaking, the best, if he just then 
requires all his men and horses for some still more important 
operation, such as hay or corn harvest? Or is it not likely 
that some artificial manure, which is generally recommended as 
profitable, would prove the reverse, supposing the fertiliser 
happened to rise in price whilst the crop to which it was 
especially adapted became cheaper? And how far a thing pays 
is the criterion by which the author believes all farming con- 
cerns should be judged, as is evident from the subjoined extract 
out of the chapter on high and low farming :— 
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“Spending money on a farm is not necessarily a test of good 

farming, as it may be spent ignorantly and wastefully. Growing 
Yarge crops could only be considered as a test of good farming, if 
growing large crups at any cost were the object desired. I take it 
that the test of good farming, like everything else, lies in the amount 
to which success attends the object to be gained; and as the object 
of people who have to make their living by agriculture is to make as 
large a profit for themselves as they can, I think the true test of good 
farming as distinguished from bad farming is the relative amount of 
profit for the farmer which is to be derived from it; that is, that any 
kind of farming which leaves a profit is better than any kind of 
farming which leaves no profit; or good farming is farming which 
pays, and bad farming is farming which does not pay. Judged in 
this manner, it will be seen that high farming may be either good or 
bad farming, and that low farming may be either good or bad 
farming.” : 
Mr. Nevile has a good deal to say on the interesting 
subject of what food it is that various plants require, and 
in what way and what quantity it should be supplied to 
them. The three indispensable substances are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash, which are all found in the earth 
or air, and to which the plants help themselves by means 
of their leaves and roots; hence it follows that large-leaved 
plants (like turnips) depend much more upon the air for 
nourishment than small-leaved ones, whilst those with active 
and wide-spreading roots (like wheat) feed more from the soil 
than those whose roots are feeble. When it is desirable to 
increase artificially the naturally-existing supply of either or all 
of the three necessary articles of food, he says that the rule to 
be observed is “that there is no special food required by one 
plant more than another, but that we ought to apply that sub- 
stance in excess which forms the root in the case of those plants 
which we grow for their roots; we should apply that substance 
in excess which forms the seed when we want to obtain seed; 
and that where we wish to develop the whole plant, stalk, leaf, 
flower, and root, as in the case of the clovers, we should 
apply proportionate quantities of all three, and increase 
the quantities of all three, part passu—that is, in an equal 
ratio or degree.” Only, in applying this rule, it is im- 
portant to notice that the experiments hitherto published seem 
to point to one marked distinction between the aforesaid sub- 
stances, which is “that although potash is necessary to the 
development of the plant, and although plants will not grow in 
soils destitute altogether of potash, even though there may be 
an abundant supply of other materials, there is still this differ- 
ence between them, that whereas in the case of the first two, 
nitrogen and phosphorus, the more you put on, the larger crop 
you get, this does not seem to be the case with potash, inasmuch 
as a small quantity seems to have the same effect as a larger 
quantity. And in cases where the soil contains potash, as in 
clay, the application of purchased potash does not seem to pro- 
duce any beneficial result.” 

Mr. Nevile touches on a wide variety of topics connected with 
the farm, such as crops, soil, manure, capital, horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, implements, accounts, buildings, &c.; and though, 
of course, it is impossible to enter deeply into all these matters 
in a single volume of 234 pages, yet in all that he does say 
there is plenty of good-sense. He writes comprehensibly and 
agreeably, and occasionally enlivens the prosaic nature of his 
theme with a touch of fancy ; as for example, when, in treating of 
the individuality of vegetables, he likens four great divisions of 
plants—the bulbous, the leguminous, the cereal, and the grami- 
naceous weed—to four classes into which the human population 
of a country is ordinarily divided. What he says on the much- 
vexed question of nitrate of soda is well worth reading, but is 
too long to be quoted here; and we will conclude with 
a specimen of his practical good-sense as evinced in the 
advice which he gives respecting the introduction of new 
implements and machinery, and with which we cordially 
agree :— 

“As there are always plenty of experimental farmers who farm 
chiefly for amusement and occupation, ready and willing to give 
anything new a fair trial, I should recommend anyone who was 
farming for an income to let this class of experiments alone. There 
is one great objection to employing any new implement when first 
introduced, and that is that they have rarely arrived at the highest 
perfection they are capable of; and although they may be a decided 
success, still, if anyone invested their capital in them, they would 
probably find that before long a still better one had been introduced, 
and that they were in the unpleasant position of either having to go 
on using an inferior machine, or else buy a second, in which case all 
the money laid out in the first would be wasted. I need not say that 


this objection does not apply to hiring, but only to buying’ new 
implements.” 











es 


A SPINSTER HEROINE.* 


A Country Doctor is not an ordinary novel, but a very original 
story of an uncommon type. It treats of a subject of grow; 
importance, the interest of which none will question—not even 
those who most keenly resent being asked to follow the fortunes 
of a heroine who, of her own free choice, rejects the honest love 
of an honest man which she in part returns. She has ey, 
reason to believe that her love, if not rooted out altogether, will 
become an overmastering passion and render it impossible for 
her to follow out the great aim of her young life. So she re. 
fuses to become engaged, and returns bravely to the field of her 
labour. Miss Jewett calls upon us to concur in Nan’s decision, 
and, for our own part, we do concur in it heartily. The questions 
which are virtually asked in these pages are,—“ Is married life the 
state best adapted to the genius of all women?” and “Do 
domestic duties develop, to the fullest extent, the best quali. 
ties and the highest aims and instincts of all women alike?”— 
and the answer is distinctly “ No,” and in this verdict we 
concur. Neither we nor Miss Jewett deny that married life jg 
the natural sphere for women as a whole class, nor that domestie 
duties are those in the performance of which she generally finds 
her best happiness and exerts her best and highest influence; 
but there is no hard-and-fast line for all women, any more than 
there is for all men. All women are not fitted alike to be 
the centre and the reigning spirit of a quiet family group 
or social circle. All women who are asked in marriage, 
and who choose to accept the offer, can become wives, 
and may become mothers, and be surrounded by friends’ 
children and children’s friends, and that has seemed to 
satisfy society up to the present time. Those who have not been 
asked in marriage, or have not chosen to accept the offer, have 
generally been looked upon as more or less failures; but no 
one seems to observe that not by any means all those who have 
accepted the responsibilities of married life are successes, In. 
deed, in our estimation, this is very far from being the case, 
How many cannot each one of us point out, among our own 
circle of acquaintances, who, as wives, mothers, and mistresses 
of servants, are failures; not even failing alone, but involving 
others in their failures! In saying this, we are, putting entirely 
out of the question all those women who have made mar. 
riages of convenience,—who have married for position, title, 
houses, and carriages; these, speaking roughly, deserve to 
fail, It may be said that women, now-a-days, are free, as a 
rule, to marry or to remain single as they please; that very 
little restraint is put upon them in that respect ; and it is quite 
true, as far as direct restraint goes; but a very great pressure 
of indirect restraint is still put upon women, by public opinion, 
to force them into the old groove, and the more delicate- 
minded and sensitive a woman is, the more strongly, though 
unconsciously, the aversion to being anything which would 
render her conspicuous acts upon her, unless some very strong 
and decided bent, fostered by circumstances, counteracts this 
influence, and helps her to take up an independent position. 
Life, to many women, offers nothing but monotony apart 
from marriage, and they are unduly ready to feel prejudiced 
in favour of the man who shows a way of escape from this mono- 
tony, and many apparent love-marriages are made, where the 
real love is given to the hope of a larger, fuller life; which hope 
is too often delusive in the end, if the woman, through ignorance, 
has mistaken her longing and aspiration for better things, for 
love for the man who seems to bring them. No alteration 
in public opinion could prevent all such mistakes; but it could 
very much lessen the number of them by removing the artificial 
barrier between women and their own best natures. It is, and 
always will be, sad when those natures point to other careers than 
marriage; for women cannot—as men can—adopt with success 
professions in which their intellects are satisfied, and at the same 
time live in homes where their hearts must overrule their heads; 
and thus a lady, successful in her profession, and exerting—to her 
own satisfaction—her intellectual capacities in youth and middle 
life, must not hope to be the mother surrounded by devoted 
children in her old age; but it is better to be more or less sad 
and yet to live up to the best that is in you, than to choose 
what is only best in the abstract, and for which you are not 
fitted, and then fail altogether. 


All this Miss Jewett brings out most admirably in this 
one short volume. Nan is an orphan, the ward of 4 
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_———— 
delightfal country doctor, with whom she grows up; 
ariving by his side—or rather, driving him—through the 
country roads surrounding the New England village where 
his lot is cast, and taking in ardently the stray remarks 
wbish he makes now and then to his child-companion, 
ui a? herbs and surgery, health and disease; till, uncon- 
sciougy, she imbibes an intense interest in the healing art, 
and_develops a longing to be of like service to her fellow- 
creatures ; and she astonishes her guardian, one day, by binding- 
up the broken leg of a chicken, and nursing the little bird back 
to health with consummate skill. This achievement awakens in 
him dreams of future greatness for her, and from that time the 
doctor’s mind is much occupied with thoughts uf the future of 
his ward, to whom he is greatly attached. He considers care- 
fally her keen intellect and ardent temperament, her inherited 
yirtues and vices—her mother’s mother’s family having been 
stern, reasonable, reliable people, capable of much endurance 
and much achievement by hard work ; and her mother’s father’s 
family having been wild and ungovernable, and somewhat ad- 
dicted 10 drink (a tendency which had ruined Nan’s young 
mether)—and he sees in Nan a blending of the good in 
boi, but also a decided craving for a stirring life. He 
decides that if she shows any leaning toward a profes- 
sional life, which will use up the energy that, wnused, 
might become dangerous, he shall interpose nothing to 
the following-out of whatever career she may prefer; but 
that he shall in no way do or suggest anything which might 
shut Nan out from the joys of a home and family,—which joys 
were his for a short time in his early years, and the memory of 
which was intensely dear to him. Accordingly, when Nan’s 
seooldays are over, a short period of sixes-and-sevens ensues, 
duging which she wanders aimlessly about, trying to solve the 
problem of whether “life is worth living,” and wondering 
why she is here at all; till, at last, the light breaks upon her, 
and she tells her guardian—with lips trembling and eyes down- 
cast at the audacity of the longing which fills her heart—that 
she wants to become a doctor. Thus, with Dr. Leslie's warm 
approval, Nan enters the paths of that learned profession, 
and presses forward with great success and intense pleasure 
through six years of study. But a moment comes when 
Nan, with a stunned and awestruck sensation, finds herself 
on the verge of returning the affection of a young man 
who is her superior in worldly position—handsome, good, 
and attractive. She recognises the fact of what is about 
to happen, but she knows that in her heart of hearts she 


’ should be infinitely thankful if, in some way, this great tempta- 


tion might be removed from her. She looks back upon the 
hours devoted to medicine, considers the wasted life of her 
ardent young mother—to whom the ties of home duties had 
proved no hindrance to ruin—regards the quiet family circles 
around her, and deciding that the sacred life of wife and mother 
is not for her, turns away from it bravely, and throws herself 
with heart and soul into the sphere for which she has so 
eagerly and so happily been fitting herself. And we, for our 
own part—assuming, of course, that she has judged herself 
accurately—applaud her decision. There are, no doubt, unions 
which would open to women as widespread a field of usefulness 
as the heart most deeply imbued with the “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” could desire, and which would satisfy the most 
ewigeant craver for a life of intellectual activity ; but such 
opportunities are not offered to the acceptance of many, and 
such probably was not the sphere which marriage with George 
Gerry would have opened to Nan. 


Apart from the interest in Nan’s career, there is much 
that is delightful in A Country Doctor, though we con- 
fess that, after the first two chapters, the story travels 
for some distance somewhat slowly. The opening scenes 
—where the excellent Dyer family, with their quaint con- 
versation and their neighbourly acts, are introduced—are 
very good and most amusing. We only regret that the Dyers, 
Jake and Martin (twin brothers), and their wives, and sour 
Mrs. Meeker—who delights in telling bad news, and never loses 
an opportunity of witnessing distress—are so soon eclipsed by 
other characters. Nan’s visit to her “high relations” at the 
sleepy old seaport of Dunport, where she meets her lover, is 
most pleasantly described. Dr. Leslie’s old servant, Marilla, 
“who did not hear the doctor and his guest tramp up to bed 
until late, and though she had tried to keep awake, had been 
obliged to take a nap first, and then wake up again to get 
the benefit of such an aggravating occasion,” is a capital 





character. We confess that we do not see much point in 
the introduction of the doctor’s old friend, Dr. Ferris, except 
as an opportunity for our doctor to air his views. One 
remark of each doctor we wish to quote, in order that we 
may express our complete disagreement with it; but we 
do so with respect, as the tone of the whole book is of 
a deep, though unobtrusive, religious character, recognising, 
to the full, our high duties towards one another and towards 
God. “The gift of intuition reaches directly towards the 
truth,” says Dr. Ferris, quoting Buckle on the feminine 
intellect, “and it is only reasoning by deduction that 
can take flight into the upper air of life and certainty!” 
“Yes,” responds Dr. Leslie, “and I have believed that the 
powers of Christ were but the higher powers of our common 
humanity. We recognise them dimly now and then, but few of 
us dare to say so yet. The world moves very slowly, doesn’t 
it? If Christ were perfect man, he could hardly tell us to 
follow him and be like him, and yet know all the while that it 
was quite impossible, because a difference in his gifts made his 
character an unapproachable one to ours.” Here is preached, 
we suppose, the doctrine of Christ as a good man, and a stimu- 
lating example. And first of all, let us ask,—Has any one yet 
come up to his standard, even the best of us, or even approuched 
to it? We imagine not; but then, why not? Secondly, Christ, 
as a moral leader and as an attainable standard, is only a bless- 
ing to the successful—to the strong who can look back upon 
their lives and see no false steps that have led others astray, 
and can feel that they, like Christ, “ have come not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” But how about the sinful—the 
failures of this world—who can only look back upon their lives 
to find that they have made grievous mistakes and involved 
others in their errors, and been a burden upon those whom they 
most wished to benefit? To them we think that Christ the 
Divine—the supplement of our feeble natures, the great Righter 
of wrongs—will be a more acceptable, a more restoring image, 
than Christ the good man and the edifying Example. 


BAPTISM AND ORIGINAL SIN.* 


WE seldom read anything published on the subject of baptism by 
an Anglican clergyman without being led anew to regret that the 
Thirty-nine Articles continue to disfigure the formularies of the 
Church of England, and that even under the modified conditions 
still imposed on our clergy, the general tenor of these Articles 
must be accepted by them. It is perfectly true that the Calvin- 
ism of the Thirty-nine Articles is an extremely mild one, hardly, 
perhaps, to be called Calvinism at all. Still, that the spirit of 
Calvinism is more or less distinguishable in several of them, 
especially in the Ninth Article, on “ Original or Birth Sin,” and 
in the Thirteenth, on “ Works before Justification,” we cannot 
seriously doubt ; and we see the natural results in Sermons like 
those which we have placed at the foot of this review—earnest> 
simple, straightforward sermons, saying much that is very true 
and very wise in the most unaffected manner, but saying some 
things also that seem to us neither true nor wise,—though com- 
pletely in keeping with the Articles to which we have referred,— 
things calculated to repel from the Church that very large 
number of persons who will not accept at any price a Christianity 
tainted with what seems to them a fundamental injustice. 

This is the more to be lamented that amongst the many 
clergymen who probably feel bound by the doctrine of the Articles, 
there are not a few—and we should suppose that Mr. Sanders, 
the author of these Sermons, is amongst them,—who would other- 
wise incline to reject the narrow Puritan theory of the utter 
corruption of the natural man altogether. It is not a disputable 
fact that men do inherit from their ancestors what theologians 
have every right to call a perverted nature,—a nature inclining 
them to prefer their pleasures to their duty, and constantly to 
shrink back from the higher dictates of their conscience. If } 
that were all that was involved in the doctrine of original sin, it | 
would be accepted by all mankind, by sceptics themselves with { 
at least as much frankness as by theologians. But the 
tendency,—and we think we may say the natural meaning,— 
of some of the articles, goes a great deal beyond this. “Original 
sin,” says the Ninth Article, “is the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 











* Necessary to Salvation, By Rey. C. E. Sanders, M.A., Vicar of Betchworth. 
Dorking: R. J, Clark. London: Griffith and Farran, 
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the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit.” So far, we 
should all concur in the drift of the Article, holding, as Cole- 
ridge explained it, that the “very far gone”—quam longis- 
sime—means “as far gone as was possible compatible with his 
having any redeemable qualities left in him. To talk of man 
being utterly lost to good is absurd; for then he would be a 
devil, or worse” (Coleridge’s Table-Talk, p. 202). But then, 
unfortunately, Coleridge did not grapple with the real difficulty of 
this Ninth Article. The Article proceeds :—“ And, therefore, in 
every person born into this world, it”’ [i.e we suppose, “ the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every man” “ deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” Now, of course, it may be 
said that God’s “wrath” means only what Mr. Sanders 
terms it, namely, displeasure; and displeasure may be 
further whittled away into dissatisfaction, while damnation 
may possibly be explained as mere “ condemnation ;”’ and con- 
demnation, again, as the sentence passed by the judgment on 
what it disapproves. And if these equivalents be accepted, 
the article would come to no more than this, that God desires to 
see those perversions and deformities in our nature which we 
have inherited from our first parents, removed and purged 
away,—which is a mere truism, and essential to the very 
idea of the Divine nature. Unfortunately, however, the word 
“wrath” is a much truer translation of the Greek than 
dissatisfaction ; and the connection between wrath and con- 
demnation leaves the meaning almost unmistakeable, that 
there is something in “original” or “birth-sin” which 
deserves the anger of the Most High, and his deliberate 
retributive punishment. Now, what can be more unjust 


than to assert of any being that he feels anger against’ 


the involuntarily-inherited qualities of any creature, and regards 
them as worthy of a merited punishment? Such a doctrine 
is of a kind to repel all who are doubting of the character 
of Christianity, and we believe it to be as utterly destitute 
of any plausible defence derivable from the letter of Revelation 
as it is intrinsically unjust. So far as we know, the phrase 
“children of wrath,” which Mr. Sanders applies in these 
Sermons, as the Ninth Article would naturally lead him to apply 
it, as if it meant children under the wrath of God, occurs only 
once in the New Testament, and that once in a context 
which renders it nearly impossible that the “wrath of God” 
should be meant at all. The Ephesians (ii., 3) are told that 
they were formerly “dead through their trespasses and sins,” 
which means, we suppose, not merely that they had inherited 
the tendency to sin, but that they had committed in abundance 
actual voluntary sins, “ wherein aforetime ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, of the spirit that now worketh in the sons of 
disobedience; among whom we also all once lived in the lusts 
of our flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and 
were by nature children of wrath even as the vest.” (Revised 
Version.) Surely the whole passage shows that St. Paul is 
insisting on the evil state in which the Ephesians were before 
they received the message of God's love,—on the evil heritage, 
first, of the consequences of voluntary disobedience, and then of 
the natural passions with which they were beset when the 
succour of the Gospel reached them. If “sons of disobedience” 
cannot possibly refer to the attitude of God towards the Ephesians, 
but only to the attitude of their ancestors towards God, surely 
“children of wrath by nature,” as the apostle subsequently terms 
them, cannot possibly refer to the wrath felt by God towards their 
fathers, but only to the unbridled passions of which their fathers 
were conscious, and which those fathers had transmitted to them. 
The whole meaning of the Gospel, as we read it, whether in St. 
Pauloreisewhere, is that God is revealing his love towards all men, 
that the light “ which lighteth every man which cometh into the 
world,” whether baptised or unbaptised, heathen or Christian, 
is striving to break through the darkness of inherited evil, and 
to bring to Christ, first unconsciously, then consciously, all on 
whom it shines. To say, as the Ninth Article does, that involun- 
tary deformities of nature are regarded by God with “ wrath,” is to 
eancel.this message. To say, as the Thirteenth Article does, that 
all the works done “ before the grace of Christ and the inspira- 
tion of his spirit ” “have the nature of sin,” is either to assert 
what is almost nonsense, that it is of the nature of sin to yield 
to the first touch of divine inspiration, or else to deny that the 
spirit of man has even so much freedom as is implied in yielding 
to the inspiration of God, which would make of man a mere irre- 
sponsible machine, and throw all the responsibility of his 
transgressions on his Creator. 








We are far, indeed, from wishing it to be understood that in 
what we have said we are depreciating in any way the teaching 
of those who, like Mr. Sanders, urge most earnestly on their 
people the importance of the baptismal sacrament. It j, 
clear, if anything in the world is clear, that the immediate 
disciples of Christ understood his own teaching in that 
sense; and that even those who had already receive 
the gift of the Spirit, like the Roman centurion, treataj 
that as merely an unanswerable reason why the sacrament 
of baptism should not be withheld. It is idle first to accept 
a divine revelation and then to ignore as “mere forms” gl] 
those parts of it which may seem to our reason as non-essential, 
But it is still more dangerous so to exaggerate their import. 
ance as to teach, against all the implied teaching of the 
Gospel, that all who have not received them are under God's 
wrath, even though, as happens now-a-days in a rapidly in. 
creasing multitude of cases, it is the misfortune of their circum. 
stances, and of their circumstances alone, that they have not 
received it. The true Christian teaching we take to be, that 
nothing is absolutely “ necessary to salvation ” except dutiful. 
ness, that is, the spirit to be guided by the divine light 
whenever and wherever it is perceived; though, of course, we 
believe that in a sober mind and a Christian country, that 
guidance will lead at last to Christ, and to the sacraments which 
Christ ordained. But nothing can tend so dangerously to 
reduce the number of the persons who will be willing to re. 
ceive this light, as to tell them that it is no wonder, if they have 
not been baptised, that they do not discern it, since all who are 
not baptised are living under God’s wrath. “As we look at the 
little, helpless infant just born into the world,” says the earnest 
and thoughtful preacher, on whose Sermons we are commenting, 
“itis a terrible thing to realise that it is, because a child-of 
Adam, a child of wrath. It is an awful thing to go to that 
child's mother and say, ‘That child is under God’s displeasure; 
the taint of sin is upon it.’” Well, to our minds, no statement 
could be less in keeping with the letter and spirit of the Gospel, 
That the tendencies to sin are there, no one can deny; but that 
God is wroth with the infant for what it could not help, is one 
of the most incredible doctrines ever invented by theological 
ingenuity. Baptism is good because Christ who revealed the 
love of God, ordained it, and therefore, doubtless, also it 
bestows a grace of its own, which would otherwise be wanting, 
But is the clergyman to teach that if that be withheld by 
another’s error or fault the child will risk the loss of the re- 
generating spirit altogether,—that no inward guidance towards 
the Redeemer will be granted it, which guidance, if accepted, will 
commence in another way that work of regeneration which might 
have been begun more naturally and genially by its formal 
reception into the Christian community and by the grace of a 
Christian sacrament? It seems to us a kind of heathenism 
to preach such a doctrine. Regeneration begins in all kinds 
of ways,—often no doubt with the sacrament which Christ 
ordained, but not exclusively in that way, or Cornelius must 
have been utterly unregenerate when he was told that his 
prayers and his alms were gone up as a memorial before God; and 
to talk of such a man, with such a revelation specially granted to 
him, as an utterly unregenerate child of wrath, seems to us ab- 
solutely absurd. We heartily wish that the very narrow theology 
of some of the Thirty-nine Articles could be expunged altogether 
from the formularies of the Church of England. Tillit isexpunged, 
we shall always have earnest clergymen who have been educated 
to reverence those formulas, struggling, and struggling in vain, 
to adapt their theological teaching to the still nobler teaching 
that all regeneration is of God, and that the regenerating spirit is 
at work in all men. On this point, the theology of the Council 
of Trent was far more generous than that of the reformed 
Churches ; and the great majority of our best Anglican teachers 
would, we believe, be willing and even glad to substitute the 
teaching of the Council of Trent, on original sin and justifica- 
tion, for the teaching of the English Articles. Coleridge 
assuredly taught on this point something very different from the 
obvious meaning of the Articles, and very near to the teaching 
of the Council of Trent. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——>——_- 

Sunny Switzerland. By Rowland Grey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—One would think it a piece of good-luck to have a draft 
for £200 given one for a tour in Switzerland; but Mr. Grey’s tale 
makes us doubt. Anyhow, such a gift brings no little trouble and 
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sorrow to Dr. Dalkeith, a hard-working pbysician (who, by the way, 
travels ont of his province so far as to perform an operation on 
p. 96). The tale is not particularly striking either in conception or 
execution, but it has good points; and if it is, as we conjecture, a 
frst effort, it shows some promise. Sunflowers ; a Story of To-day, 
by GC. Gedge, and Lenore Annandale’s Story, by Evelyn Everett 
Green (Religious Tract Society), bear naturally a considerable re- 
gemblance to each other. Both stories have a strong religious motive, 
the most prominent situation in both being the question whether a 
oman who has strong Christian convictions should marry a man who 
ig decidedly worldly in his views of life or agnostic in his opinions. 
The fortunes of the young servant, Jessie, are, perhaps, the best 
part of Sunflowers, though we cannot help feeling that the young 
woman was something of a fool. Lenore Annandale’s Story has 
more attractions. The family of the Egremonts are distinctly 
characterised, though in a somewhat conventional way. The heroine, 
too, isa clearly-marked personality, and it is possible that she may have 
committed the remarkable folly of accepting one brother when she 
was in love with the other. Miss Green does not rise superior to the 
temptation of making her heroine wealthy. As the virtuous Philip, 
however, who has to be made happy, was unluckily for himself a 
farmer, it was necessary to invent a rich aunt, who at the opportune 
moment finds the friend she needs in Lenore. It must be allowed 
that the fortune of Mrs. Boghey (surely a very curious name) makes 
a happy ending very easy. It is certainly much easier to be good— 
at least for one particular occasion—when money is abundant. The 
meritorious action of restitution, e.g., can hardly be performed 
without it. The story has its faults, but its merits more than out- 
weigh them. 

Biblical Study. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark.)—This book comes recommended by Professor A. B. Bruce’s 
Introduction. The author’s position may be defined as that of a 
liberal orthodoxy. He holds the doctrine of plenary inspiration, but 
does not feel bound to defend the absolute accuracy of all Biblical 
facts, nor the traditionally-given dates and authorship of the Canonical 
books. We may point out especially the remarks on the Old Testa- 
ment text (chap. 6). It ison the Old Testament generally that Dr. 
Briggs speaks with more force and authority; but his book is one of 
much value, not the less to be esteemed because of the moderate 
compass into which its mass of information has been compressed. 


Shadows: Scenes and Incidents in the Life of an Old Arm-chair. 
By Mrs. G. F. Walter. (Religions Tract Society.)—This is the 
adaptation of an idea which has been not unfrequently used before. 
The disadvantage is that the reader feels sure beforehand that the 
household which has the misfortune to own the autobiographical 
chair is sure to get into trouble. Happy the chair that has no history. 
Mrs. Walter’s chair has a very chequered one; but it comes back at 
last to its old home, and all is well. 


Portry.—Poems. By Charles Harpur. (G. Robertson, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide.)—Mr. Harpur was a native of New South 
Wales, and spent all his life in the Australian Colonies, chiefly enzaged 
in farming, an occupation which he seems to have followed with but 
indifferent success. “The greatest part of his mature life,”’ says the 
writer of the preface prefixed to the poems, “ was passed in the soli- 
tudes of the bush.” The most noteworthy passages bear the mark of 
this training. “Tbe Creek of the Four Graves” is, perhaps, his best 
effort. It is characteristic and original, while much of the volume is 
an echo, not very clear or powerful, of the verse of others; and its 
most striking lines describe an Australian forest by night :— 

‘The circling forest trees, 
Their foremost boles carved from a crowded mas3 
L¢ss visible by the watch-fire’s bladed g'eams, 
That ran far out in the umbrageous dark 
Beyond the broad red ring of constant light ; 
And even the shaded mountains darkly seen, 


Their b'uff brows looming through the stirless air, 
Looked in their stillness so!emnly asleep : 





Meanwhile the cloudlezs eastern heaven had grown 
More lumir ons, and now the moon arose 

Above the hill, when lo! that g'ant cone, 

Evewhile so dark, seemed inwardly azlow 

With her instilled irradiance, while the trees 

That fringed its outline, their huge -tatures dwarfed 
By distance into bramb‘es and yet all 

Clearly defined against her ample orb, 

Out of its very disc appeared to swell 

In shadowy relief, as they had been 

All sen! ptured from its surface as she rose, 

Then her full light in silvery sequence still 
Cascading forth from ridgy slope to slope 

Chased mass by masz the broken darkness down 
Into the dense-brushed valleys,”” 


—Cld Spookses’ Pass, Malcolm’s Katie, and other Poems. By Isabella 
Valancy Crawford. (Bain and Son, Toronto.) —Here is a volume that 
comes from a country as yet unfertile of literature. If the harvest 
is as good as the first-fruits, it will be well, for Miss Crawford writes 
with a power of expression quite unusual among aspirants to poetic 
fame. The first poem is written in the dialect which we commonly asso- 
ciate with the Western States, and tells in a vigorous fashion (though 
not without a curious, and we should think, inappropriate sprinkling 


pass of the Rocky Mountains. 


development. 
to Shakespeare and Wordsworth. 
“ Books” :— 





of ornate literary English), the story of a stampede of cattle in a 


‘*Malcolm’s Katie” is a love-story, 
spoiled in a way by an immoderate use of rhetoric (witness 
“ Alfred’s” speech on pp. 66-7, such a tirade as surely never was 
delivered over a camping-fire in the woods), but still powerful. Miss 
Crawford’s blank verse is indeed of no ordinary kind. Here is a 
passage which seems to us finely expressed, and which has, besides, 


the great merit of freshness :— 


“ T heard him tell 
How the first field upon his farm was ploughed. 
He and his brother Reuben, stalwart lads, 
Yok'd themselves, side by side, to the new plough; 
Their weaker father, in the grey of life 
(But rather the wan age of poverty 
Than many winters), in large gnarl’d hands 
The plunging handles held; with mighty strains 
They drew the ripping beak through knotted sod, 
Thro’ tortuous Jane: of blacken’d, smoking stumps; 
And past great flaming brush heaps, sending out 
Fierce summers, beating on their swollen brow-. 
O, such a battle! had we heard of serfs 
Driven to like hot conflict with the soil, 
Armies had march’d and navies swiftly sail’d 
To burst their gyves. But here’s the litte point— 
The polished di’mond pivot on which spins 
The whe: 1 of Difference—they Own’p the rugged soil, 
And fought for love—dear love of wealth aud pow’r, 
And honest ease and fair e:teem of men.” 


The passage descriptive of forest scenery in Part II. of the same 
poem is also noteworthy. There are other poems, also, which might 
be mentioned, did space permit ; on the whole, this volume seems full 
of promise. 
Gardner, Paisley.)—Fragmentary poems published, we are told, for 
the most part without final revision for the press, might commonly 
pass without critical notice, but there is so much merit in these 
verses that we cannot but express our regret at the untoward cir- 
cumstance—the author’s feeble health—that bas hindered their full 


By Charles James. (Alex. 


Poems and Fragments. 





Mr. James owes much to other thinkers, most of all 
As he puts it in his little poem on 


* Many there are, but two I chiefly love, 
Him who has pictured all our mortal round 
With wondrous art,—I scorn to name him more,— 
And him who dwelt in peace by Rydal’s lake.’’ 


Sometimes the obligation to these two is such that the poem had 
better have been left unpublished, as, for instance, in the “ Shell.” 
Elsewhere the spirit of the master has been caught in a way that can 
call forth nothing but praise. 
series of poems entitled “In a Village Churchyard” (all of them 
worthy of notice), are some lines which it is no flattery to describe 
a3 genuinely Shakespearian :— 


Here, for instance, in a fragmentary 


** How are they slipp’d out of our memory! 
And like the tearful dew have ta’en the air, 
That did so stand in our uncounsell’d grief, 
That all the rounded future of our way 
Seemed narrow d to their loss; their memory’s flower, 
Nipt by the cold air of forgetfulnes:, 
Hath dwindl’d in the shadow of Love’s sun ; 
Their place is taken like an empty chair 
That hath no choice of office ; and their names, 
That ma !e such constant music in our ears, 
Now fall with strange disturbance on our sense, 
Like far-off sounds heard in a waking dream.”’ 


Aud here, again, are others, not so strongly characterised, bat of no 


small power :— 


“No more, sure-seated on her fortre3s-isle, 
She bids her sons be spoilers of the earth ; 
No more, in sullen and unrestinz mood, 
She bends her threat’ning eye athwart the se13 
Seeking new lands to conquer and despoil ; 
No more her hardy sons with eager hearts 
Sxeep through the clamorous turmoil of the waves, 
Breasting the mountainous surges of green sea 
To bear ncw crowns to scatter at her feet. 
To-day she sits disburden’d of her arms, 
Her helm cast by, and holding in her hand 
A slender wand for fellow of her lance. 
Meek Peace hath now the counsel of her ear 
And with such loving words doth woo her on 
That, all enamonr’d of her gent'e mate, 
Sh : doth refuze tte hot caress of War 
Whose sterner mood did once delight her soul ; 
And, ’stead of marches, siez.s, seas of blood, 
She bath the mildcr season of sweet sleep, 
Soft thoughts, quiet conscience, and the pe iceful days 
Whoze gentler pleasures follow in her train.” 


The rhymed verses at the end of the volume are much inferior,—not, 
we should say, because rbyme is harder to write than blank verse, 
but beeause it requires a peculiar effort from which the condition of 
physical weakness is, we should say, peculiarly averse.——The Valley 
of Idleness, and other Poems. By J. A. Coupland. (E. W. Allen.)— 
Thomson and Spenser are Mr. Coupland’s models, and he imitates 
them with skill, tolerable, indeed, when we look upon his poems as 
literary exercises, but not sufficient to give them an intrinsic interest- 
He must learn to do work for his own hand, and indeed he is, we 
should say, not without some at least of the necessary gifts. We 
may be permitted also to counsel a little more discretion, both in 
the choice and in the treatment of his subjects. There are 
passages of the first poems which might have been omitted 
with advantage, while the story of Venus and Mars is a distinct blot 


on the volume. Homer thought it suitable for the pleasure-loving 


Pheacians; but that is no reason why it should be inflicted on decent 
English readers of to-day. Of poems dealing with subjects of actual 
life, the most vigorous, perhaps, is that on “‘ Thomas Carlyle,” though 
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we cannot profess to agree in our author’s estimate of that thinker. 
Is it possible to speak truly of him thus ? :— 


** Seer-like he looked into the deep beyond 
This earth, our grave ; and his prophetic eye 
Beheld a beacon bidding not despond 
The toiling pilgrim of Eternity ; 
Far off he saw a glorious, golden goal, 
A restful haven for the travailling soul. 


He read in Nature’s book, discerning there 
The impress of her Maker, all was sign 
And symbol of a Pre ence everywhere, 
The outward image of the Thought Divine; 
With reverence, too foreign to this age, 
He pondered over life’s my.-terious page.” 

New Epirions.—We are glad to welcome a second edition of the 
clever little book, Obiter Dicta (Elliot Stock), which we reviewed in 
these columns some month or two ago, and heartily recommend it to 
our readers. 

MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the Andover Review.—The 
Theatre, which opens with some comments on Mrs. Kendal’s recent 
Address at Birmingham.—Part 6 of Heath’s Fern Portfolio.—The 
Medical Chronicle.x—The Dublin Review.—Journal of the Statistical 
Society—The Ovford Magazine.—Part 13 of the Dictionary of 
Gardening. 

Booxs Receivepv.—Dr. J. C. Brown has added to the valuable series 
of his works on forestry, Forest Lands and Forestry in Northern 
Russia, and Forestry in Norway (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London).— Wonders of Plant Life Under the Micro- 
scope, by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick (W. H. Allen and Co.), is reprinted, 
with additions, from Scribner’s Monthly, and contains some interest- 
ing studies on a subject of inexhaustible interest.—How to Foretell the 
Weather with the Pocket Spectroscope, by F. W. Cory (Chatto and 
Windus), declares its own object. Mr. Cory explains the use of the 
spectroscope, and the limitations of its use, the latter a subject of no 
little importance if observers are not to experience the disappoint- 
meuts frequently complained of.—The Five Threes; 33,3383 Miles by 
Land and Sea, by Robert Walker (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), are, 
according to their second title, ‘‘ Holiday Notes.” Mr. Walker 
went to Australia and New Zealand, and came home by 
way of California, having first visited Tasmania and the Sand- 
wich;Islands. He gives us a paper which was started on board ship, 
and his diary kept on sea and on land, and mixes amusement, which, 
though it does not always amuse, is of fair enough quality, with 
instruction.— The Dilemmas of Labour and Education, by Akin Karoly 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is an effort to solve some difficult 
problems in a way that will hardly satisfy the majority of readers. 
Here is a pleasing rendering of the doctrines of the survival of the 
fittest, “ As regards mankind, the fittest to live are generally the most 
unworthy of existence.’ The concluding paper, ‘The Literary 
Artizan,” is a vehement complaint against those who live by literary 
work. The English writer has the dismal satisfaction of knowing that 
his German brother is worse off. A great German firm, e.g., pays 
50 per cent. of the price of a book to the author; but he has to bear 
all the expense of printing, publishing, and advertising ; while great 
German newspapers pay lis. percolumn for contributions.—A Vindica- 
tion of England’ s Policy with regard to the Opium Trade, by C. R. Haines 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), is the expression of an opinion formed, the 
author assures us, in spite of adverse prepossessions.—Proportional 
Representation and How to Apply it, by a Scotch Liberal (Adam and 
Charles Black).—The Labour Value Fallacy, by M. L. Scudder, Jun. 
(Jansen and Co., Chicago).—Biographies of Celebrities, by Frank 
Banfield, M.A. (J. and R. Maxwell).—The Truth about the New Gold- 
Fields, by Robert Richards (J. Walker and Co.)—London Water- 
Supply, by William Crooks, William Odling, and C. Meymott Tidy, 
the report made on behalf of the water companies.— The Wonders of 
Evolution, by Albert and George Gresswell (Field and Tuer).—Evo- 
lution as it is Taught (Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co.)—Messrs. 
Ward and Lock send a number of novels, additions to 
their “cheap one-volume series.’—A number of Volumes of 
Statistics in connection with the Population, Trade, and Postal 
Arrangements of the United States (Government Printing 
Office, Washington).— Happy Child-Life at Home and at School, by 
Henry Frith, illustrated by Eugen Klimsch (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
The coloured illustrations are good, and of the kind that interest 
and amuse children.—The Doctor’s Corner, by R. Clark Newton (W. 
Scott), a series of essays on health reprinted from the Newcastle 
Chronicle.—Bemrose and Son’s Daily Calendars and Monthly Diaries 
for 1885. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——@——. 

Adams (H. C.), Mystery of Beechy Grange, cr 8vo .........(Griffith & Farran) 50 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest, cr 8V0 ..........c0..0.ccseeceeeevees (Blackie) 2,6 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Twice Bouzht, cr 8vo ... ...... ..(Nisbet) 3.6 
Barlow (G.), Poems, Real and Ideal, cr 8V0........s000..seeeeee .. (Remington) 6/0 
Bartlett (W. A.), ye ag ene of Ola Testament Scriptures...... Rivington) 7: 


( 
Bingham (D. A.), Select Letters cf Napoleon I., 3 yols. ...(Chapman & Hall) 42/ 
Blunt (H.), Queen Fe Se vasecoeesiianmeseel (M. Ward) 3, 
Browne (T. M.), Not My Way, cr 8vo ...... ...(Suttaby) 2 
) 
18 





Cable (G. W.), Dr. Sevier, 2 vols. cr 8vo .-(Douglas) 1 
Calderwood (Mrs.), Letters and Journals, &yo sovccecoveoneeceseseceooesceee( DOUgIas) 1 


Seeks 





Candlish (J. S.), Kingd f 
andlis ingdom of God, 8vo ......... ee cdndsseeia’ T. 
Ch'ldhood’s Gulden Days, 4t0 ...0.......00. (7. & T. Clark) 196 
ae (J, et ne to California, cr 8¥0 
loligny, by ersier, CY 8VO.............00 Hod ald Ston 
Collingwood (H.), Pirate Island, er 8vo ............. — Be) 16 
Collingwood (H.), Under the Meteor Flag, cr 8vo .. .(8. Low & Oo, ba 
Collins (W.), I Say No, 3 Vols. CY BVO .....csee.ceeeseee “(Chatto & Windus) 3), 
Cumming (F, G.), In the Himalayas, cr 8yo... ... (Chatto & Windus) 86 
Dale (D. ), RN UNI oo 60 oi vicinus cc nasadtnoreis poisson: cececenutemene (Nisbet) 5 
D'Anvers (N.), Heroes of American Discovery, cr 8vo .. ny 
Deverell (F, H.), All Round Spain, er 8vo 
De Witt (Mdme.), On the Shore, cr 8vo .. 
Domestic Educator, IN, sk cacigvepeacdoesansnsveoncnde 
Doris, by the Author of * Phyllis,’ 3 vols, cr 8vo .. 
Edwards (M. B.), Love and Mirage, 2 vols. cr 8vo_ ........ 
Faithful (E.), Three Visits to America, 8vo 
Ferguson (J. H.), Manual of International Law, 2 vols. 8vo.. ‘(Whittinetam) 323 
Fitzgerald (P. ), Puppets, EMM ONON sx ccsrigessaceceysrssre (Chanman & Hall) = 
Flood (J. C. iz. ), Pitfalls of Testators, cr 8vo we .. (Butterworth) 50 
Giberne (A.),Beryl and Pearl, cr 8vo 













asiaed W. Gardney * 









Giberne (&.), Old Umbrellas, 6F 890............0.50-sssescrssessesensssessonsonsend (Nisbet) 29 
Glover (W.), Memoir of a Cambridge Chorister, 3... (Hur.t & Blackett) 21,0 
Harrison (F. B.), Brothers in Arms, Cr 8V0 .............sssseceseeeeeeeeeeeeses (Blackie) 2¢ 
Havergal (F. R.), Poetical Works, 2 vols. cr 80 .. ....( Nisbet) 12) 
Henty (G. A.), In Freedom’s Cause, er ro ...... ...(Blackie) 60 


Her Great Ambition, niin esis tahls Latha caaiepuinde suceucsenenaobimbemanniodl (Gardner) 26 
Heyw ood (J. U.), Herodias: a Poom, er Svo.. 0 
Ho 'gett (J. F.), Older Ergland, Vol. 2, 8v0 ......esese. 
Hodgson (W.), Sketches Personal and Pensive, 12mo . 
Horton (R. F), ney of the Romans, cr 8vo........ 
Hunter (J.), Key to Solving Problems, cr 8vo ........... 


6 
Hutcheson (J. C.), Wreck of the ‘ Nancy Bell,’ cr 8vo --(Blackie) 3/6 


Jennings (H. J.), Lord Tennyson, cr 8VO ..........00..00008 ve(Chatto & Windns) 60 
Kingsley (C.), Poems, Eversley Editions, 2 2 vols. cr 8voO ....+......(Maemillan) 100 
Lytton (E. B.), A Strange Story, Caxton Edition, roy 8vo ......... (Routledge) 50 
M: ne Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester ...... (Macmillan) 76 
Morell (J. D.), Manual of H'story of Philosophy, cr 8vo ............... (Stewart) 126 


Mozley OF I MMGEOES-OF GVO | ocisicrsncnsessvesececessscesestedeccvs 
Murphy (J. G. }, Book of Daniel, cr 8vo es 
Musgrave (Mrs.), Astrea, er 8v0 sageias (Whiting) 50 
Myra’s Cookery-book, er 8vo .. , .--(Ganbaud) 26 
Ohnet (G.), Countess Sarah, cr 8v0 |... ....(Vizetelly) 60 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Hester, 1 Olean OBOE Sosy ostek cate ee (Macmillan) 60 
O’ Rell (Max), John Bull’s W: omankind, cr 8v0.... .... (Simpkin & Co.) 26 
O’ Rell (Max), Les Filles de John Bull, cr 8vo ..........ce.00ceeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 36 


--(Rivington) 120 
..(Nisbet) 30 

















WO DEANIE EPOME (OT BGO oss vi sevasasvcsscvscnacdencesssesecssssvtexane (Hodder & Stoughton) 3'; 
ODE TRE OT GPIB, TBO: ..4.<00sccvsssenseecossocarsoascesesesasceveesas W. W. Gardner) 24 
Patrick (R. W. C. ey Catalogue of Medals of Scotland, 4to............... (Douglas) 500 


Price (5. 0.), Flies AIMS. CF CVC... ..0..:05cscoccocerevescvensctecses ve . (Nisbet) 50 
Reuss (E.), History of the Sacred Scriptures, 8vo. (r. & T. Clark) 15,0 
Rockhill (W. W.), Life of the Buddha, 8vo ...(Triibuer) 90 


Roe (E. P.), Young Girls Woo'ng, Cr 8V0  ..........ccsseccccessssceeseeeeeseeees (Warne) 6) 

soddatt (i.), Nangie, the Apostle of Achill, er 8vo ...(Hatchard) 6/0 
Sinclair CD B.)) SURALELOINS, OF BVO .cscesecycsreveccesepscetcossecssennsed (Remington) 60 
Sister Louise, by N. V. Rensselaer, ON So saiceisaicasacdavicncaed cW. W. petra 2/6 


Skene (W. F.), Gospel History for the Young, Vol 3, cr 8vo............ (Donzlas) 50 
Sladen (D. B. W.), A Summer Christmas, cr 8vo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 60 
Basses (5; ), Tille and TSG: BVO... ccccsscsccnscecsessessescccssevensscvsees S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Southesk ) Burial of Isis, UD js rssassonsniennmiresnacsnnnonabetbensena (Douglas) 60 
Stebbing (G.), What a Man Soweth, MMPINDD cc ccucecpaesensossseetactesevenees (Nisbet) 36 
Stockton (F. R.), Story of Vitean, cr 8vo ........ (8. Low & Coy 50 





Stories of the Seas in Former Days, Cr 8v0 ....cc....ceceeeeesseceneeseeeceees (Blackie) 26 
Stormonth (J.), Dictionary of the English Language, rey 8vo ... (Blackwood) 31/6 
Story of the Life Be I MI ai scasinite casiuksccnpubiabnbniieintinnsl (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Stoughton (J.), Religion in England, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... (Hodder & Stoughton) 150 
Swan (A. 8.), Ursula Vivian, Cr 800 ....ccccscsscossee.cesseccessessesceseeces (Oliph mt) 30 


Temple (Bishop), Revelation between Religion and Science, 8vo (M: ae 8/6 
Thompson (J. G.), System of Psychology, 2 vol3. 870 .........06..006 (Longman) 360 
T. Lucreti, Cari Ve Rerum Natura, I.-III., by J. H. CW. Lee ...... (Macraillan) 46 
Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall, {to .. esseceeseeeeese-( Macmillan) 126 
Vallari (L.), On Tnscan Hills, 16mo ............000- A(T. ¥. Unwin) 7/6 
Verdy (V.), A rae War Game, BE ons. ss tone cigascussauecesudeanocdcael (Clowes) 3/6 
Ww oN i (F. M.), The Sere and. Yellow Leaf, cr 8vo. . (Macmillan) 3/6 
Wilson (A. 8.), Songs and Poems, cr 8V0.............ssseeeeecereeesssseneeeces (Dougias) 60 
PROUD Gs) y MPC N MILI, EC OVO: cas céovcecceseocctsossadsncatecdesatneesassciontors (Houlston) 2/0 
















The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BRD sass savivicceceaséscesunconcasede £10 10 0j Narrow Columm............csscce00 
Half-Page..... : 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 
Quarter-Page 212 6{ Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 94 per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
vest al Contracts fur a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
x Yearly. Half- — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon .. Gt 8 6c 014 8......0 7 3 
Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 











Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3...... 078 
aaniiiend postage to India, China, &c. ... a a eee 016 38...... 082 
DEATH. 


On Wednestlay, October 15th, at 15 Gloucester Road, Kingston Hill, Martha, 
widow of the late Robert Roscoe, in the 86th year of her age. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFf. 
CHINTZES. Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“ LIBERTY ”* ART CURTAINS, ala AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFF 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES, 


“ 
L 1B B E R T y” ” 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


| 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
| 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS 
F A B R | C Ss. | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL?. 


East India House, 7 
New Parrerns Post Fer. | & Ghaskans House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
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a _—_ 
It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the The SPECTATOR is on 


§PECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Ev1ToR, but to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sale regularly at 


Messrs. CuprLes, Upa#am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





























“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 
‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,””"—British Medical Journal, 
“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
1s 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 





ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


cOD LIVER OIL. 


E 










c O C 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


P 


- @&"s 


(Breakfast) 


O A. 








“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasdnt to the Palate.”’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,’’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





HUNYADI APOLLINARI 








“THE QUEEN 
TABLE WATERS.” 





JANOS. 














OF 


“Has acquired a leading 
place in public esteem through- 
out the world.”’—British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


S. 





















PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as foliows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 





Whole-world Assurance. 

















A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 







The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 





The 









E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 









Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


MVHE ATTENTION of <Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surp!us is divisib!e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
eiple—no share being given to thoze by whvse early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the sm ulest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 


REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, October, 1884. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND 
































GALLERY 


STREET, W. 











ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 


Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 







TERMS 











For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 






GROSVENOR LIBRARY, 


< om GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, OUNDLE, 
NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 
The HEAD MASTERSHIP of these SCHOOLS 
will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the 
retirement of the Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., in con- 
sequence of serious illness. 
The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared 
to receive Applications from gentlemen who may be 
desirous of obtaining the Head Mastership of the 
Schools, which comprise a [First Grade Classical 
School founded by Sir W. Laxton in 1556. The 
Company will guarantee to the Head Master a 
minimum income of £1,000 a year, and an excellent 
residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, for two years 
from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of an English 
University, and a Member of the Church of England. 
Other things being equal, a Clergyman will be 
preferred. 
Fuli particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanied 
by Testimonials, must be sent on or before November 
10th. The Election will take place on or before 
December 3rd. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in Christmas Term next. 
Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884. 
ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
WANTED, at once, in the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Bath Row, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS. Subjects:—Enyglish, Advanced Arith- 
metic, good French, Botauy, and Geclogy ; a know- 
ledge of Latin is also de-irable. 
Salary from £80 to £100, according to qualifications. 
Forms of application, and further particulars, may 
be obtained on application to the SECRNTARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 
Birmivghawm, October 3rd, 1884. 


EW ZEALAND.—An ENGLISH 

MASTER is REQUIRED for the OTAGO 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL at DUNEDIN. Salary, £500 
perannum. An allowance of £100 made for expenses 
of passage to the Colony.—Application forms and 
printed particulars can be obtaived on and after the 
20th inst. of W. KENNAWAY, New Zealand Govern- 
ment Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 

W. KENNAWAY, Secretary. 

October Lith, 1884, 


PSWICH ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

The GOVERNORS DESIRE to APPOINT a 
HEAD MASTER of the MIDDLE SCHOOL for 
BOYS at Ipswich, e:tablished under a &cbeme of 
the Charity Commissioners dated November 29th, 
1881; the Master to take office as soon as the new 
buildings are completed, which it is expected will be 
by the commencement of the second quarter of 1885. 
The School, which is a day-school, will accommodate 
400 boys. The Master will receive a fixed stipend of 
£100 a year, and a capitation fee of £1 per boy. He 
wi'l have at his own expense to provide his own 
residence. 

The appointment will be made, and the office will be 
held, in all respects subject to the provisions of the 
Scheme. Copies of the Scheme can be procured from 
Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Stationer, Butter Market, Ipswich, 
at the price of 1s each (or 1s 3d post free). 

Applications of Candidates, stating full particulars, 
and testimonials to be forwarded on or before the 
29th day of November next, to the undersigned, 

GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Ipswich, 11th October, 1884, 
ANTED.—An_ ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS at the DEVONPORT HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Able to undertake advanced 


Science Works.—Apply, stating particulars of ex- 
perience ud qualifications, to the HEAD MISTRESS. 














HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who is 
Educating his Daughter with a few others in herown 
house, at South Kensington. Resident French 
Governess ; good masters ; careful individual training 
and attention to health ; Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, **L. L. A.,’’ Mr. Stanford’s, 55 





NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
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URACY WANTED by a BROAD 
CHURCHMAN. Disengaged at Christmas, or 
earlier ; Graduate ; clear voice ; fond of music ; views, 
approximately those of Spectator and Expositor. 
London or large Town preferred.—Address, Rev. 
ANGUS M. MACKAY, Olney, Bucks. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW the Great, 
WEST SMITHFIELD.—This Parish is greatly 
in need of Voluntary Workers. Ladies to act as 
district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, &c, Help is 
also asked to join the teaching staff of a night-school 
for lads and young men. The parish is easily reached 
by omnibus from Bloomsbury, by rail from N.W. and 
S.W. districts.—Address, Rev. W. PANCKRIDGE, 
The Vestry. 
ANTED, by a LADY of some 
experience, WORK for a few hours daily as 
Secretary or Reader. Salary moderate.—‘‘ A.,” 14 
Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


TWO PERSONS of FAILING SIGHT, 

or OTHERS.—A LADY would be glad to read 
aloud, a few hours a day, in English (her language’, 
French, Spanish, or Italian.—Address, MADAME 
LECTURA, P.O., Blandford Street. 


RNOLD—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governe-s. Near 

the shore.— Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
Walmer. 


ISS GERTRUDE MARTINEAU 

propo es to hold a CLASS for a small number 

of Pupils in DRAWING, at her Studio, 5 Cornwall 

Residences, Regent’s Park, N.W., on one morning a 

week, beginning in November.—For particu'ars, apply 
by letter to above address, 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
L¥ SSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—148 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OF FERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Eq., M.A 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and héalthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils, 

The instrnetion in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Spccial 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION. 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
§.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,009,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, oceupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and younz men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 crises, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
tington Palace, W. 




















HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Part‘culars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
pce ne Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can 
supplied. 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tenvis Courts. 250 Rooms. ‘Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m, Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 
w({CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Aljerney Edge, near Manchester. <A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c., in the Kingdom, at 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 
FENDER CurRBS, BronzepUrnNSf KETTLES. 


TiLe Hearrtus. Batus and TOILET WARE. 
FrrE BRASSES. BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 











STOVES, FuRYITURE, 
RANGES. ELEctTRo SILVER-PLATE & 
Fire Doas. CUTLERY. 
TEA Trays, Lamps, CLocKs, and 


Disu Covers. Bronzes, &e. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &c., done promptly. 

BEDDING REMADE. CHAIRS and COUCHES 
RE-STUFFED, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. ESTI- 
MATES FREE, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Broom:, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles in sets, as 





No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, 
Mansion, Good House Smaller, Smallest, 
£66 103 34. | £31 183 10d. | £16 11s 2d. | £7 7s 53d. 








The Articles in the above Sets are on View in the 
Show Rooms, and may be seen at a glance, 

COLZA OIL, Best ... 2s 101 per gal'on. 

KEROSENE, Best pure water 

NO iscs Soe: aes. 53! oss. cee = * 

SPOONS and FORKS (Electro Silver on best 
Nickel)—Tuables, 30s; Desserts, 22s; Teas, 143 per 
dozen. 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for, Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER and HOUSE 
FURNISHER, 
§8 (late 39), Oxford Streot ; 
And 1, 14, and 3 Newman Street, &c. 
Catalogues post free. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Jurrent Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 





THE 
| Ftd catia and LONDOY 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1836, 

Total Invested Funds ..... Rebtinevcbapeusnecces + £3,673,20¢ 

_. The magnitude of the Company’s business enable: 

it to accept Insurances onthe most favourable terme. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI1 descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at moderare rates, 7 
The large Reversionary Bonus of 38s per cent 

annum on sums assured in the new Participati 4 

class has been declared at each valuation. m 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 

Give increased facilities for Residence, Traye} and 

Occupation.—Maintaining Polic‘es in force.—Reviyi 

Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment cf Claims, - 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweasile, 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire ani 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... a” ee 
Capital Paid up... ons ose eos se 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 





Policyholders exceed vee see «oe 812,000 
Other Funds exceed .., ove oe se 1,000,000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarps or TWO 

MILLIONS. 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 





AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvir M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the: 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... wee ws =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fuud die ae we £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which muy be ascertaived on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C._ 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. peeroaten Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the | 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julins Bene- | 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. | 


tion of Sight free. 





Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- | 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 


| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 


| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


“The distinguishing character of the A U T 0 TY p E 
autotype reproductions is that they are 


cheap and absolute'y faithful c:-pies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; snd they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, snd 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most jerfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


VISIT THE 


FINE 








* 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, *‘ The Salton,” Royal Academy, &c, 

“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 

** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 

FAC-SIMILES OF 'TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUN;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 








Press notices, frve per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 


equalled grandeur of the genius of 

A R T G A L L E R Y, Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfulio, Ayril, 
3871. 

“Tf picterial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
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— 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
NoW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


10VE and MIRAGE. By M. 


BeTHAM-EDWARDS. 2 vols. 


The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 8 vols. 


JoY. By May Crommelin, 


Author of “Queenie,” ke. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By Joun MILLs. 3 vols. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cress- 


wett, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine.” 
RALPH RAEBURN. By John 
Berwick Harwoop. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
NEW WORK by Mr. GLOVER. 


Now ready in 2 vols., 21s. 


The MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By W1LL1am GLOVER. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


‘inn QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
316, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
October 22nd. 

ConTENTS. 


], Tae Nature oF Democracy. 

2, ARISTOPHANES, 

3, France UNDER RICHELIEU, 

4, CountRY LIFE. 

5, JoHN DE WITT. 

6, CRICKET. 

7. MASSILLON. 

8, THE CROKER PaPERS. 

9, THE Hovusk OF LORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Notice.—Now ready, price 6d. 


MERICAN RAILWAY BOND 
and SHARE-HOLDERS: their Dangers and 
Disabilities. With Reasonable Remedies, Tested in 
England. Written upon request for the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of New York. By JouN 
MonteatH Dovetas. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


~~ Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 123, 
Or IRON ROADS: their History, 


Construction, and Administration. By 

Freprrick 8. WILLIAMS. 
“Curious and fascinating 
Review. 

“Reads liko a romance.’’—Engineering. 

“Large amount of interesting information.”— 
Railway News. 

“All the interest and variety of an exciting 
novel.” —Scotsman. 

BEMROSE AND Sons, London and Derby. 


volume,’’—Saturday 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


HE ASCENSION of CHRIST and 
OTHER SERMONS. 
By JAMES M‘DOUGALL, Pastor of the Broughton 
Congregational Church, Manchester. 
London and Manchester: Jonn Heywoop. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{oy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
oureceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and (9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’'S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA) FP{RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strietly pure, easily assimilated.”” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S 








Another Cure this week of Chronic Cough, Cold, 
Sleeplessness, &c., by 

- LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Mr. A. Holden, Gorton Villa, 
Gorton, Manchester, writes:—‘‘ During 40 years’ 
usage of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers for coughs, 
colds, and inflamed lungs, always in the worst 
attacks, before taking two complete small boxes, I 
have been all right.” (Signed), ABRAHAM Ho.pen, Mill 
Manager. They instantly relieve and ra idly cure 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls per box by all Druggists, , 














SPECIALITIES 


TAILOR-MADE 


IN 


COSTUMES, 


T RAV 


HABITS, 


BELLI: ¢ 


CLOAKS. 





DEBENHAM 


and 


FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





PEAR 8S’ 


S$-O AP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive 





SAUCE, 


the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRINS.’ 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





9 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—RuHEUMATISM AND Govut.—These 
purifying and soothing remedies deserve the earnest 
attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or 
other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently fomented with 
warm water, when it should be diligently rubbed 
upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction causes 
pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simultaneously 
taken to diminish pain, reduce inflammation, and 
purify the blood. This treatment abates the violence 
and lessens the frequency of gout, rheumatism, and 
all spasmodic diseases which spring from hereditary 
predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of 
constitution. The Ointment checks the local malady, 
while the Pills restore vital power. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Dedicated by special permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


A MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM L. LEITCH, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colour. By A. 
MacGxorae, Author of ‘Old Glasgow,” &. In small 4to, with Portrait 
and 12 Engravings from Leitch’s Drawings, cloth, 103 6a. 


“‘ The book is interesting and well written.””—Times, 


An EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: Ancient, Medizeval, 
and Modern. For School, College, and General Reference. By Cart PLOETZ. 
Translated, with Extensive Additions, by W. H. Titu1neuast. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d, 

“‘ This is a very useful book, and as a rule accurate.”—Athenaum. : 
** We know of no other work which gives in equal compass such a wide and 
rapid survey of ancient, medieval, and modern history.”—Times, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely 
Little. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood. Eighth 
Edition. Medium 8yo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s 64; morocco blind-tooled, 
163. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary 
Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood 
Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised, Medium 
8vo, cloth, 18s; or separately, in Four Parts, cloth limp, 4s 6d each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS.—Part II. 

HEAT.—Part IlI. ELECIRICITY and MAGNETISM.—Part IV. SOUND and 

LIGHT, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By J. D. 
Everett, D.O.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Second Edition, revised. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon: Literary, Scientific, and Tech- 
nological. By Jonn Oaitvir, LL.D. New Edition, carefully revised and 
greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A, Illustrated by 
above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the text. In 4 vols, imperial 8yo, cloth, 
£5; or, half-bound in morocco, £6 6s, 

“‘The promise of the first volume has been kept throughout, and the whole, as 
completed, is a monument of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning 
to end it, has received the same thorough and conscientious care ; it is copious, it 
is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably printed on good 
paper...... It will be for many years the most serviceable and most highly valued 
of English Dictionaries.”,—Saturday Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 253; half-morocco, 32s, 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 16mo, half-roan, 7s 6d ; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. Abridged 


from ‘*‘ The Student’s Dictionary’’ by the Author, Imperial 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, 2s 6d; half-roan, 3s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the American War 
of Independence. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, { Next week. 


In FREEDOM'S CAUSE: a Story of Wallace and Bruce. 


y G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. (Ready. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story of a Wild Journey in New 
Guinea. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

[Tmmnediately, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Reprinted from 
the Author’s Edition and Illustrated by above 100 Pictures designed by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. P Ready. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND: a Tale of Cressy and 
Poitiers. By G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 53. (Ready, 


MENHARDOC: a Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By 
G. Manvitte Fenny, With 8 Full-page Illustrations, Crown Svyo, 
cloth elegant, 5s. [Neat week, 


The PIRATE-ISLAND: a Story of the South Pacific. 
By a CoLLInewooD, With 8 Full-page Pictures, crown 8vo, (Rend ~~ 
gant, 5s, ady. 


The WRECK of the NANCY BELL; or, Cast Away on 


Kerguelen Land. By Joun C. Hurcueson. [Illustrated by 6 Full-page Pic- 
tures, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. (Newt week, 


BROTHERS in ARMS: a Story of the Crusades. By F. 
— Harrison. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cine — 
2s 6d. eady. 


STORIES of the SEA in FORMER DAYS: Narratives of 
} a and Re.cue, With 4 Full-page Illustrations, crown &vo, ~~ =" 
. eady. 


ADVENTURES in FIELD, FLOOD, and FOREST: Stories 


of Danger and Daring. With 4 Full-page Lilustrations, crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 2s 6d, [Ready. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. : 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS ang 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from. With Explanatory Notes. B: i 
Hon, D. BrncHam. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. ’ ” ¥ Captain the 


LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life of 


Gideon Ernest, Freiherr von London, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian 
Forces. By Colonel G. B, Matixson,C.S.I. Large crown 8yo, with Maps 
4s. Forming a New Volume of Military Biographies. “ 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frennnye 


Harrison, Professor BrEstey, Ricuard CONGREVE, and others. New Rij. 
tion, crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK. By Major 


ArTour GrirritHs, A New Edition, in 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with numerons 
Illustrations. : 


A POLITICIAN in TROUBLE ABOUT HIS 


SOUL. By Avsrron HERBERT. Orown Svo. 





NEW NOVEL by PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS:aRomance. By Percy Firzcrrarp, 


Author of “ Bella Donna,’”’ “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


The ROSERY FOLK. By Grorce Manvitiz 


Fenn, Author of “The Parson o’ Dumford,"” “ The Vicar'’s People,” &. 2 
vols. crown 8yo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





The TIMES says :-— 


“** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a 
moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s; half-calf, 243; full calf, 31s 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 
RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 

Seventeenth Edition, corrected and revised. 

By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Containing about 10,000 Distinct Articles, and 90,000 
Dates and Facts. 

** It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of its kind,’”—Standard. 











2 vols., demy 8vo, resently published, with Index, cloth, price 21s. 
CREEDS OF THE DAY; 


Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By HENRY COKE. 
* This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and 
with themselves.” —Contemporary Review, 
“‘Avery able book. It is well written and eminently fair.”"—Modern Review. 


“We cannot call to mind another book in the English language where the argu- 
ments against revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.’’—Tablet. 


** A successful attempt to define every important school of modern thought.”’— 
Sun, New York. 


“The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its complete- 
ness.’’—Church Review. 


“Its style will fascinate all who read it.”—Nation, New York. 
** An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the 
day.”’—Scotsman, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 
All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE of tie CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS of the SEASON. 
Iwperial 8v0, price 8s in handsome cloth, or 253 bound in morocco elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
* ‘ous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
With nom A RQUIS of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others. 
Tho Publishers’ Circular says :—‘*‘ It is not too much to say that if this book had 
been produc ed by a West Eni publisher, at three times the modest price charged 
po it by the Retigions Tract Society, it would have been esteemed remarkably 


OF at interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by Mr. 
gydney Ha'l and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very 
attractive volume.” —Saturday Review, 

“Jt would be 2 mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the 
drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing 
occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader 
who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid 
information.” —The Guardian, 





In connection with the Egyptian difficulties, every one should read 
Sir WILLIAM MUIR’S NEW BOOK, 


MAHOMET and ISLAM. A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life 

* from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir WILLIAM 

Mom, K.O.8.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 

‘ West Provinces of India, Author of “‘ The Life of Mahomet,”’ ‘‘ Annals of the 

Farly Caliphate,’’ &e. With Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia. Crown 
Svo, 4s, cloth. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 

“The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is issuing 
under the title of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge’ fully deserve success. Most of 
them have been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the 
subjects which they severally treat.” —Atheneum. 

Vol. V. BABYLONIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By E. A. Watts Bunce, 
B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum. I lustrated. Orown 8vo, 33, cloth boards. 

“An admirable addition to this excelleat series of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Know- 

e, Itis not long since such works as this were entirely beyond the reach of 
the many, while popular histories were too often both inaccurate and unscientific. 

Mr. Budge’s method is sound, and his book is worthy of his reputation.”— 

Saturday Review. 

Vol. VI. EGYPTIAN LIFE and HISTORY as ILLUSTRATED by the 
MONUMENTS. With a Chapter on the Contact of Egypt and Israel. By 
M. EK. Hargness, Author of “‘ Assyrian Life aud History.’’ With Illastra- 
tions from Originals in the British Museum. Crown 8vo, 33, cloth boards. 

This book gives in concise form the latest and best knowledge about Egyptian 
history, language, religion, &c. It will be found a valuable heip to the better 
understanding of many parts of the Bible. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS 
ON SUBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, AND MORALS. 
Five Volumes are now ready, 23 6d each, cloth boards. 

VOLUME IV. contains Tracts by the Rev. Noau Portsr, D.D., LL.D., 
the Rev. Canon Raw inson, M.A, the Rev. W. G. Etustre, M.A., the Rev. 
Prebendary Row, M.A., the Rev. W. G. Buarkir, D.D., LL.D., and by the 
Very Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 

Just pub’ished. 

VOLUME V. contains Tracts by Dr. F. Goprr, Principal Carrns, D.D., 
Dr. Eustace ConpER, the Rev. Jamrs IvErAcu, M.A., the Rev. Prebendary 
Row, M.A., and Dr. J. Murray MITCHELL. 





HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
No Young Ladies’ Library shculd be without 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Fifth Volume of the 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reading. Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by Eminent Composers; Prac- 
tical Papers for Young Honsekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known 
Pra titioner ; Needlework, Plain and Fanoy; Helpful Papers for Christian 
Girls; Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c. Profusely Illus- 
trated by eminent Artists. Price 73 6d,in handsome cloth; 9s, with gilt 
edges; 12s, half-morocco, marbled edges, 

E very Boy and Young Man should have 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Sixth Volume of the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and 
of Adventure on Land and Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroud; Amusements for Summer and 
Winter ; and Inst: uctive Papers written so as to be read by boys and youths. 
With many Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s 6d, handsome cloth ; 9s, gilt 
edges; 12s, half-morocco. 

N.B.—New Volumes of the BOY’S OWN PAPER and of the GIRL’S OWN 

PAPER have just commenced. The first Penny Numbers of each were issued on 

October lst, THe First MONTHLY Parts OF EACH WILL BE READY OCTOBER 27TH. 


The Third Volume of the “ Sunflowers ” Series of Stories for Young Ladies. 


LENORE ANNANDALE’S STORY, By Miss E. Everett 
Green. With Illustrations. 5s, cloth. 
This book contains several good character studies. The plot of the tale is sus- 
tained, and the interest kept up well throughout. 
NEW FIVE-SHILLING BOOK for BOYS, 


The DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. By the Author of 
“ Under Fire,” &c. With Illustrations. 5s, cloth gilt. 
A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, and tracing the later history of the 
princ'pal characters. 
Just published. 


STORYLAND. By Sydney Grey. With Thirty-two 
Coloured Illustrations by Robert Barnes. Quarto, handsomely bound in 
coloured boards, 63. 

‘Mr. Barnes’s illustrations deserve much praise. The colouring is bright and 
nice. The drawing is spirited, and the children look as if they flourisked on the 
wholesome food of the nursery.””—Saturday Review. 

A NEW SUNDAY BOOK by HESBA STRETTON. 


The SWEET STORY of OLD. A Sunday Book for the 
Little Ones. By Hespa StreTron, Author of “Jessica's First Prayer,” &c. 
_,, With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Maddox. Quarto, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 
The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. The 
twelve full-page coloured illustrations add greatly to the interest and attractive- 
ness of the volume, 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
_ London : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
The Society’s Publications for the present Book Season incl de Books for all Readers, 
adult and youthful, Coloured Picture Books for the Infants, a host of Packets 
of Coloured Cards, &c, Please write for Catalogues. 





GEORGE BELL AND 


NEW BOOKS. 


SONS’ 





With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. domy 8vo, 563. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE of the 


LATE Sir H. COLE, K.C.B. Accourted for in his Deeds, Speeches, and 
Writings. 

“These two volumes are fall of interest...... Whatever could advance knowledge, 
refine taste, add to the comforts and beanty of life, alleviate poverty, and promote 
a rational epirit in the government of mankind, had his warmest sympathies ; and 
with him strong feeling was never vented in mere words, but supplied the motive- 
power to rapid, well directed action. Sir Henry Cole was certainly a meritorious 
public servant, and those whom he so well served are not likely to forget the debt 
they owe him.’”’—Times, 

“There is plenty of iuteresting matter in both volumes. They tell us but little 
about Sir Henry Cole’s private life, but they abound in anecdotes and naive illus- 
trations of his character and his dealings with contemporaries of note ; and the 
— achievements which they chronicle, and on which they throw much fresh 

ight, were of great and various concern in the kistory of the past two genera- 
tions.”’—Atheneum, i 


CALLIRRHOE—FAIR ROSAMUND. Two 


Plays. By MicHAEL F1IeEtD, Post 8vo, vellum, 63, 

“It is many years since we have read a new poem so instinct with the im. 
mutable attributes of poetry......It must be left to the reader to enjoy the skill 
with which the dramatic conduct is evolved, the beauty of the conception of the 
drama, the strength and purity of the language, and the brilliant distinction and 
consistent development of the chief characters.”—Saturday Review. 

‘“‘ The writer undoubtedly po the two qualities absolutely essential to all 
dramatic writing...... Very striking, despite a false note or two, and showing some- 
thing almost of Shakspearian penetration into a half-human nature, is the scene 
between Machaon and the faun.”—Atheneum, 

“The ring of a new voice, likely to be heard far and wide among the English- 
speaking peoples.’”’—Spectator. 


(Clifton: J. Baker and Son.] 


MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. For the 


Use of English Students. By Artaur Gosset, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

** A very good book.”’—Saturday Review. 

“‘ The book before us is just what a handbook for the higher classes of schools 
should be, but, at the same time, it may be consulted with pleasure and profit by 
any English-speaking person who wishes to know wherein French metre consists, 
and how it has grown.”"—Academy. 

“The very book we have been looking for. We hailed the title with delight, 
and were not disappointed by the perusal.’’—Journal of Education, 


’ 
BOHN’S DICTIONARY of POETICAL QUO- 
TATIONS. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 

“Mr, Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of be'ng entirely free from 
the rubbish which is commonly thrust ito similar collections. His selections 
have been made from a long and extensive co use of reading, and it everywhere 
bears evidence of a scholar's eye and taste. Th re must be, a3 we judge, nearly 
8,000 quotations in the volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.”—Times. 


SPINOZA, the CHIEF WORKS of. Trans- 
lated by R. H. M. Etwes, with an Introduction. 2 vols., 5s each. 

“Mr. Elwes prefaces the whole with a remarkably well written introduction. 
Spinoza is only uow beginning to attract the attention in this country which is his 
due, and it is satisfactory that the first complete English translation of his chief 
works should be a thoroughly scholarly production.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL 


GEOLOGY. By A. J. Juxrs-Browns, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Sur- 
vey of England and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 63. 
** Occupying a place midway betweeu elementary handbooks and the elaborate 
works of our great recent aud contemporary geologists, the manual is likely to 
prove of great practical utility.” —Scotsman. 





CHURCH COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 
By the Rey. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of Wells. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MARK. With Notes, 


Critical and Practical. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

This Commentary is quite independent of that on St. Matthew. The Gospel 
according to St. Mark is one of minute detail, and the writer throughout has 
kept this peculiarity in view. On the incidents which are common to the two 
Evangelists the Notes on this Gospel are fuller, yet consist of entirely new matter. 
Very full Notes are given on the ‘Appointment of the Twelve,” “‘ The seed 
growing secretly,” “ The man with the Legion,” on “The woman with the issue,” 
“The Transfiguration,” and on the words “ Forbid him not,” “ Their worm dieth 
not.” Also on “ The young ruler declining the Apostolic Life,’’ the prophecy in 
Chapter XIII., the Passover and the Eucharist. There are also three excursus— 

iacal P i II, On the Lord’s Brethren. III, On the 





I, On D P 
Authorship of the Last Verses. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. With 


Notes, Critical and Practical. Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 7s 6d. 

“It is far the best practieal Commentary that we know, being plain-spoken, 
fearless, and definite, and containing matter very unlike the milk-and-water which 
is often served up in (so-called) practical Commentaries...... For solid Church 
teaching it stands unrivalled. Throughout the whole book the writer is ever on 
the watch for general principles and teaching applicable to the wants of our own 
day, which may legitimately be deduced from the Gospel narrative.”—Church 
Quarterly, 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. With Notes, 


Critical and Practical. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

“ Prebendary Sadier proposes to continue his labours on St. Mark and St. Luke ; 
and if the other volumes are as good as these, they will be welcome indeed. The 
materials are excellent in themselves, and they are of a description not to be 
found in other Commentaries, being the fruit of independent meditation and 
thought, and that by a mind of no commen clearness, candour, and power.”’— 
Guardian, 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 Yerk Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ KITI and KIN,” &c. 


PERIL. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin,” ‘‘ Probation,” “The Wellfields,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Just ready. 





By the Author of “ No Surrender,” &c. By the Author of “ Fascination.” 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. 
By the Author of “Success,” “ Under a ouT of THEIR ELEMENT. 
Charm,” &c. 


“The story is very cleverly told and very | “The best scene of all—a scene almost 
cleverly translated, and as refreshingly new | rising to genius—is where Lady St. Leger 
in theme as it is interesting in detail.”— | quarrels, or nearly quarrels, with her lifelong 
Whitehall Review. friends the Daltons, because her son has 

“This story is original and graphic.”’— | fallen in love with Bianca.”—Pall Bfall 
Globe. | Gazette. 


By Lady Marcaret MAJENDIE, 








In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHITE WITCH. 


[Now ready. 


THE 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AND INDUSTRIES. 





NOTICE —The New Work, entitled “ OLD 
WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW WORLD 
ANSWERS,” by DANIEL PIDGEON, 
F.G.S, Author of “An Engineer's Holiday,” 
is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 
price 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 
‘The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.’’—Dr. McVEAGH. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhalinz, only by Savory and Moore. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 63, 8s, and 15s, 
Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 5s, 192, and 18s, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 


N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 








ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; avd even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate street, London, E.C, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 














MR. UNWIN'’S LIST, 


On TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAy 
WATERS. By Linpa Vixzart, Author of « 
Charge Unchanged,” &. With 10 Iilustrati 
by Mrs, Arthur Lemon, Square imp. 16mo, 7860 

*,* Madame V llari’s new book of Italian life a 
scenes will prove an_intevesting book for gen “ 
re — M agrtag tg a and Venice will fing it 

a guide-book to the le-s-known and 

in those beautiful cities. hnbenten tracks 


FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO, 


Told in English by Kate FREILIGRATH KRo; 
22 Illustrations by Frank Carrut a 
Square imp. 16mo, 5s. — Goal, 
*,*" Mrs. Kroeker has here provided i 
version of one of the most popular books ameatte 
German children, and English children will fing ite 
capital book for the Christmas season. . 


The POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindy 


Life in Bengal. By BANKIM HANDRACHA 
Translated by M.S. Kniaut. Preface by oe 
ARNOLD, M.A., C.8S.I. Crown 8vo, 63, 
*‘Mrs Knight has now presented us with 
Hindu novelette, smoothly readable throughest, pee 
fectly well transferred from its vernacular, aud valu. 
able, a3 I venture to affirm, to English readers as well 
from its skill in construction and intrinsic interest ag 
for the light which it sheds upon the indoor existence 
of well-to-do Hindus, and the excellent specimen 
which it furnishes of the sort of indigenous literature 
happily growing popular in their cities and towns,” 
—thxtract from Introduction, by Mr. Epwix ARNOLD, 


LIFE and WORK in BENARES and 
KUMAON, 1839-77, By JamES KENNEDY, M.A 
Author of ‘Christianity and the Religions of 
India.” Introduction by Sir WiLt1amM Muir 
| ee, Eleven Illustrations, Crown 8vo., cloth, 
3. 

“Tregard this book as possess'ng a rare interest, 
not only for the missionary student, but equally %0 
for the general reader, The amount of information 
it contains, descriptive, social, evangelistic, and even 
—— is astonishing.”—Extract from Sir Witt» 

u1Rr’s Introduc:ion. 





The REALITY of FAITH. By the 


Rev. Newman Smytu, D.D., Author of “Old 
Faiths in New Light,” ‘‘ The Orthodox Theology 
of To-Day,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The WRECKERS of LAVERNOCK. 
By ANNIE JENKYNS. Crown 8vo, 53, 
*,* Catalogues post free on application, 


T FISHER UNWIY, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY. 


By CuarieEs GILL, Second Edition, with Disser- 
tations in Answer to Criticism. 
Witiiams and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





A New Edition, price 6d. 


REASONS for DISSENTING from 
the PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE. By Herzert 
SPENCER. (Republished from ‘* The Classification 
of the Sciences,” &c., 1864). 

Wiiirams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh, 





Now readv, imperial 16mo, 1s. 
OME FAMOUS HAMLETS. From 
Burbage to Fechter. By AvusTIN BRERETOS. 
With an Appendix, giving Extracts from the Criticisms 
on Hamlet, by Goethe, Coleridge, Schlegel, Hazlitt, 
Urrici, &c. 
London: Davrp BoavsE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the Session 1884-85, Price 
3s; by post, 3s 6d. 
Manchester: J. E. Cornish. London: MacMILLAs 
AND Co. 
R. PANKHURST on the HOUSE 
of LORDS and REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVEBN MENT. 
Price One Penny, at all Booksellers. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 &t. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PresipeNT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancicnt 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, oF 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Seccnd Edition, 8vo, price 123 6d. 


and MODERN THEO- 
RE ATION D; or, the Simplicity of the 
LOGY ag fore ton Ebdon '' C. A. Row, 


Cie. herr ry of St. Paul's, 


Same, Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 123 6d. 
N EVIDENCES VIEWED 
oaRIST IAD to MODERN THOUGHT, (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877.) 

«By far the mo st weighty volume on the Christian 
pridences which we have read for some years,”’— 
Spctator. 

‘Also, by the Same, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

” 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
an Examination of the Internal Evidence of Our 
Lord’s Divine Miss‘on. 

“ lete example in our language of an 

“The mim imporvant method of argument, which no 
pc English apologist has grasped and stated so 
fally and so ably."—Literary Churchman. 


By the 


8vo, price lds. 


GERMAN CULTURE and CHRIST- 
IANITY. By JoserH Gostwick. 
“Aninstructive and most useful volume,.”’—Literary 
Churchman. hai = 
“A Jaborions and able contribution to ‘ Christian 
Defence.’ ”»—Spectator, 


Se-ond Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
the BUDDH'STS COMPARED with HISTORY 
and SCIENCE. With Introductory Notice of the 
Life and System of Gotama Buddha. By R. 
Spence Harpy, Author of ‘‘A Manual of 
Buddhism,” &. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS RECON- 
SIDERED in the LIGHT of MODERN 
THOUGHT. By the Rev. GeEorGE Hensiow, M.A. 

“His book will be found very stimulating and 
helpful to those who have been sent adrift by ques- 
tionings and difficulties due to scientific ideas,”— 

British Quarterly Review. 


London: F. NORGATE, 
7 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of IRELAND. 
Now ready, Part IV. eg in imperial folio, price 
& 


Oz, 
AC-SIMILES of NATIONAL 
MANUSCRIPTS of IRELAND, selected and 
edited under the direction of the Right Hon. Sir E. 
ScLuivan, Baronet, while Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land; by Joun T. GiiBert, F.S.A., M.R.1A., late 





_ Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland ; and 


ublished by command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
This work is intended to form a comprehensive 
Paleographic Series for Ireland. The specimens are 
reproduced as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
originals, in dimensions, colours, &c. Part IV. (II.), 
completing the Series, extends from the reign of 
James I. to the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and contains numerous specimens in colouring, with 
Tntroduction, Appendix, and Index to the entire wor. 

Account, in 8vo, of Fac-similes of “ National Mann- 
scripts of Ireland,” Part IV. (II.), price 2s 6d, Also 
Parts I. to IV. (II) inelusive, with Index, bound in 
one volume, 8vo, price 10s. 

London: Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and sold by Lonemans and Co. and TruBNFR 
andCo. Oxford: Parker and Co. Cambridge: 
Macmittan and Co. Edinburgh: A.and ©, Brack, 
and DoveLasand Foutis. Dublin: A. THom ardCo., 
Limited, and Hopees, Ficais, and Co. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 468, price 10s, half-bound, : 
EGISTERof ST. OSMUND. Edited 
by the Rev. W. H. Ricn Jones, M.A., F.S.A., 
vn of Salisbury, Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. 
ol dd, 
*,* This Register, of which a complete c»py is here 
P inted for the first time, is among the most ancient, 
aidcertainly the most treasured, of tue muniments 
of the Bishops of Salisbury. It derives its name 
from containing the statutes, rules, and orders made 
or compiled by S, Osmund, -o be observed in the 
Cathedral a: d Diocese of Salisbury. The first nineteen 
folios contain the ‘‘ Consuetadinary,” the exposition, 
as regards ritral, of the ‘Use of Sarum.” 
London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, the FIRST VOLUME of 
A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES.” 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 
To be completed in Four Volumes. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
6eé 93 
I SA Y N O! 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 3 vols. crown 8yo. At all Libraries. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 


“The Bride's Pass,” “ St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 


“The Shadow of the Sword,” “ God and the Man,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ORIES by the AUTHOR of “‘ The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE.” 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen (J. Arbuthnot 


Witson). With a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ‘‘ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter’ Besant, With 6 Illustrations by 
arry Furniss. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, MP. With 12 Illustrations by 
Frederick Barnard. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan. 
The WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray. 
FANCY FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Tilustrated, 3s 6d each ; or post Svo, illustrated boards, 23 each. 


Never too Late to Mend. 

Ha.d Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 


NEW STORIES by CHARLES READE. Uniform with 
the other Volumes of the “ Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s Works.”” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each, 
The JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. 


GOOD STORIES of MEN and other ANIMALS. With Illustrations 
by E. A. Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 


SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACE. With Illustrations by P. McNab. 
NOVELS by JAMES PAYN. 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each ; post 8vo, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each, 
illustrated boards, 2s each, A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. Cecil's Tryst. 

The Best of Husbands, The Clyfftards of Clyffe. 

















[ Shortly. 











The Cloister and the Hearth, 
The Course of Tre Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 











Walter’s Word. The Family Scapegrace. 
Halves. | Fallen Fortunes, The Foster-Brothers. 
What He Cost Her. Found Dead. 

Less Black than We’re Painted. Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
By Proxy. High Spirits. Humorous Stories, 


Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 
£200 Reward, 


Under One Roof, 

A Confidential Agent, 
Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 
For Cash Only. | 


Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. | 
A Perfect Treasure. A County Family. 
Bent'nck’s Tutor. At Her Mercy. | 
Murphy’s Master. 


Carlyon’s Year. 


From Exile. 





Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
Kit : a Memory. 
| The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait of the Author. 
i NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. SEE PPE, 
FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. 
cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. 
The HOLIDAY BOOK of the SEASON, 


Sir WALTER SCOTTS MARMION. An entirely New 


Edition of this Famous and Popular Poem, with over 100 New Illustrations by leading Artists, Elegantly 
and appropriately bound, small 4to, cloth extra, 16s, 





Crown 8vo, 








ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 

Royal 8vo, p>. 463, price 10s half-bound. 
(HRONICLES of the REIGNS of 

STEPHEN, HENRY II, and RICHARD I. 
Vol.I. conta‘ning the First Four Books of the Historia 
Rerum Anglicarum of William of Newburgh. Edited 
from Manuscripts by R1cHarp How ett, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

London : Lowemans and Co. and TrosNer and Co. 
Oxford : ParkER and Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN 
and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Back, and Dovatas 
and Foutrs. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited. 


THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. 


With 95 Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 








WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ 


Songs. Translated into Eng’ish Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDINGTON Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ At HOME in FIJI.” 


In the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. By 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “In the Hebrides.’”” With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 83 61, 














HE NICHOLSON INSTITUTE, 
LEEK.—See the BUILDER for this week (44, 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 193) ; also Design 
for War and Admiralty Offices, by Messrs. Maxwell 
and Tuke ; Burghley Tomb, Stamford ; Sketches by 
a District urveyor—Turning and Mechanical 
Manipulation — Railway Goods Rates, ‘‘ Owner’s 
a sk”’—The Kind of Architest who cannot get on— 
‘ir C. Dilke on Duties of Town Surveyors, &.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry 


J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. 
CATHERINE Ryan, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, !s; cloth, 1s 6a, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
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| W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.’s 
| NEW LIST. 


Of Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’S RECON- 


NOITRING CENTRAL ASIA (Pioncering Adventures in the Region lying between Russia and 
india), the Academy says:—“ The work of recent explorers, from Vambery to Lessar, and including such 
i “other brilliant names as Colonels Macgregor and Valentine Baker, Captain Burnaby, and J. A. MacGahan, 
«is resumed, and the distinctive features of each carefully discriminated.” The Graphic says :—‘‘ In these 
<* pages there is adventure and romance enough for twenty novels. One of the best stories in the book—and 
“there are many good ones—is that of how Colonel Stewart, disguised as an Armenian horse-dealer, met 
* 0’ Donovan, and lived beside him three weeks.”’ 








Of Rev. JAMES HILLOCKS’ HARD 


BATTLES FOR LIFE AND USEFULNESS (an Autobiographic Record, with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Dr. Smrru, Author of “Olrig Grange,”), the Saturday Review says it is ‘the story of a map 
<‘ who has fought his way up in spite of innumerable obstacles. The practical suggestions are entitled to 
“careful consideration.” The Contemporary Review says :—‘‘It is a story of much interest, fruitful in solid, 
“and sometimes of strange, experience, and in helpful lessons of many sorts.’’ The Freeman says:—"* The 
“* book will be an incentive to multitudes.” 











Of Dr. WRIGHT’S ADVENTURES IN 


SERVIA (Experiences of a Medical Free-Lance among the Bashi-Bazouks), the Pall Mall says :—‘* Whoever 
“takes up Mr. Bernard’s book must be very dull or in a very ill humour if he does not get a great many very 
** hearty laughs out of it ; and he may also learn a good deal by the way about the ways of life and the modes 
“‘of thought of these young and vigorous Eastern nationalities.” The Christian World says :—“ The book is 
“far better worth reading than many more pretentious volumes of travel......A racy, witty, and in every way 
“entertaining book.” 





Of Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND’S FLOWERS 


AND FLOWER-LORE (of which a Second Edition in 1 vol., at 10s 6d, is now ready), the Times speaks as : 
—‘‘A full study of a very fascinating subject......His two attractive volumes form a perfect treasury of curious 
<fand out-of-the-way flower-learning......We find also very cop‘ous, critical, and bibliographical notes, with 
“full indices...... Altogether, the work is an important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of 
“its own.” 





AMONG NEW NOVELS— 
Of Mr. W. SIME’S THE RED ROUTE oor, 


Saving a Nation, by the Author of ‘‘ King Capital ’’), the Spectator says:—“‘The Red Route’ is not quite 
“¢ frat rate...... but we freely forgive Mr. Sime for the humours of Irish patriotism and secret societies, for 
“ Father John attached to Ireland, but attached still more to the bottle; for O’Gee, the astute * Constitu- 
** tional’ orator and agitator, for the Irish-American man of action, ‘General’ Gorton. Above all, Beatrice 
“ Lynch, the fascinating widow, and Finn O’Brien, a sort of Barry Lyndon as yet unspotted by the world, are 
“really valuable additions to the portrait gallery of Irish fiction.” 





Of Miss ABDY WILLIAMS’S TWO IFS, the 


Globe says :—“ The story is certainly one to be read.” The Daily News says :— Novels of so much freshness, 
“* good feeling, and quict taste are not common...... It is a wholesome story......interesting, playful, and sweet, 
** with graceful descriptive scenes laid in Devonshire.” The Pall Mall says:—‘‘The principal characters are 
“all bright and unaffected, and thoroughly nice, right-minded people into the bargain.” 





Of Mrs. CHURCHILL’S CONVENT TO 


ALTAR, the Times says :—“ Mrs. Churchill exhibits much pathos and good taste in her naively-written 
“‘tale. ‘Daisy, the heroine, surnamed ‘Little Gum-Cystus,’ is a timid, impulsive, unsophisticated creature 
“ who thoroughly wins our sympathy in her little storms of passion or grief.” The Whitehall Review says :— 
“It is a clever, fresh story, with many touches of humour, and glints and sparks of real wit.” 





Of Mr. ULICK J. BURKE’S COULEUR DE 





ROSE, the Court Journal says :— Every line of the two volumes is worth reading......He has always some 
“thing to say that is fresh and amusing.”” The Athen@um says :—* He has a lively and rollicking style, much 
“* good sense and knowledge of the world, and a keen appreciation for sport and rural life.” 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 








citi. 

RICHARD BENTLEY & sony 
LIST OF 

FORTHCOMING works, 





TRAVELS in the EAST, Inclyg. 


ing a Visit to the Holy Land, E 

Islands, &c. By His Imperial and Roval aia 
the Crown PRINCE OF AUSTRIA, 
with numerous Illustrations. 


EDMUND YATES; His RECOL. 
LECTIONS and EXPERIENCES: an Auto. 
biograph. Narrated by HImsELF. In2 vols. 
with Four Portraits. With Reminiscences of Count 
D’Orsay, A. Hayward, Louis Napoleon, Duke ot 
Wellington, Lord Melbourne, President G 
Lord Westbury, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Chelmsford, George Lewis, Serjeant Ballan; 
Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Charles Kemble, 
Mrs. Kevley, Mathews, Liston, Macready, Toole, 
Sothern, Miss O'Neil, Mr. and Mrs. Bineroft, 
Boucicault, Braham, Ainsworth, Disraeli, Charles 
Dickens, ShirleyBrooks, Miss Braddon, Bac’ 
Burnand, Mortimer and Wilkie Collins Dr. 
Doran, George Eliot, Bret Harte, Theodore 
Hook, Lord Houghton, the Jerrolds, Mark 
Lemon, Charles Lever, Longfellow, Lever, Lord 
Lytton, Dr. Maginn, Miss Mitford, Thomas 
Moore, Jane Porter, Charles Reade, G, A, Sala, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Cruickshank, Leech, Mul. 
ready, and many others. [Nearly ready, 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 
HER RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un. 
published. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Brazourne, In 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces. 


From the OLD WORLD to the 
NEW. Including Experiences of a Recent Visit 
to the United States and a Trip to the Mormon 
Country. By Mr. Serjeant BaLuantine, Author 
of ‘‘ Some Experiences of a Barrister.” In demy 
8vo, with Portrait. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By Lovis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE 
BourRiEnneE, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Col. R. W. Parrs, 
late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols, demy 8vo, with 
— numerous Illustrations, except one, on 
Steel. 


EAST by WEST. A Record of 
Travel Round the World. By Henry W. Locr, 
er of “Gideon Fleyce,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 

vO. 


AnOLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY 


through ENGLAND and WALES. By Jamas 
Joun Hissey. In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE 
in INDIA. By Mrs. Moss Kine. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, with numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. 


MY WANDERINGS in_ the 


SOUDAN. By Mrs. T.C. 8. Sprepr. In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


REMINISCENCES of the ROAD. 
By Srantey Harris, Author of ‘ Old Coaching 
Days.”” With 16 Illustrations on Stone by Joxx 
Sturcess. In demy 8yo. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By 


Wituam H. Maxtrocg, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the DIS- 
COVERIES of AMERICA down to the YEAR 
1525. By ArtHur James Wes, M.A, Inl 
vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Maps reproduced 
in fac-simile from the Originals. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By Francesca, Lady Witpr, In 1 
vol. large crown S8vo. 


The TROTTINGS of a “ TENDER 


FOOT” in SPITZBERGEN and BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. By Cxive Puiiiprs-WOLLEY, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “Sport in the Crimea and 
Oaucasus.”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


Translated from the German. With an Intro 
duction by Dr. Groraz MacponaLp, In 1 vol. 
crown 870, 63, [Now ready. 


1 royal $y, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Que. 
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———— 
MESSRS. 


w* BLACKWOOD § SONS’ 


New and Forthcoming Works. 


Immediately will be published. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
Mr. STORMONTH’S 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
Janatory. By the Rev. James STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. 
Pp, H. Petr, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo, hand. 
somely bound in half morocco, 31s 61. 
“ serve in great measure the purposes of an 
rf patel = It gives lucid and succinct 
po ee of the technical terms in science and art, 
in law and medicine. We have the explanation of 
words and phrases that puzzle most people, showing 
ly comprehensive and out-of-the-way re- 
search.....- e need only add that the dictionary 
appears in all its departments to have been brought 
down to meet the latest demands of the day, and 
that it is admirably printed.”’—Times, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 


. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘Troublesome 
Daughters,” “ Cousins,” ‘“‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,’ &c. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, 63. 


«‘¢The Baby’s Grandmother’ is in its way a work 
of genius......I1t is long since we read so bright and so 
brilliant a novel as ‘The Baby’s Grandmother ;’ and 
we will venture to say that there must be something 
deficient in the mind of any person who does not find 
it fall of humour aud vivacity varied by true pathos, 
and also by distinct traces of tragic power.”— 
Spectator. 

“Ttia excellently written, constructed with skill, 
and the story is told with sustained force.’’—Saturday 
Review, 


ALADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Mary Lester, With Illus- 
trations, post 8yo. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited b 


Bon GaULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
and Crowquill, Fourteenth Edition, foap. 8vo, 53. 


This day is published. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. 
By T.Spreepy. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


“We repeat that we can recommend this volume, 
with its varied contents, as an admirable handbook 
to Scottish wild sports,”’—Times. 

“Not only freshmen but experienced sportsmen 
} eg valuable hints in these pages.’’—Pall Mall 

notte, 


“One of the best books on sporting subjects extant. 
uma Dogs, and guns, and birds, and deer, are all 
familiar to Mr. Speedy....... It is a delightful book, and 
one of genuine usefulness.’’—Scotsman, 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon 
Lee, Author of “ Euphorion Belcaro,” &. 3 
vols,, post 8vo, 


Immediately will be asin, New and Cheaper 
ition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CuristorpHeR Daviss, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MADAGASCAR: Its History and 
People. _ By the Rev. Henry W. Littiz, some 
ag Missionary in East Madagascar. In 1 vol, 

This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 

Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to 
Grow and Show them. By 8. Rernoups Hotx, 
by 3 Lincoln. Eighth Edition, Revised, foap. 

5 : 


The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Dipoy, of the Order of Preaching Priars. Trans- 
lated into English by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAU- 
ForT. In 1 yol. crown 8yo. 





GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
Gzorer Ler, D.C.L. In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 
An Autobiography. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 





“THE TIMES” (First Notice). 

‘Lord Malmesbury knew everyone and went everywhere, aud his sketches of men, manners, and place 
are lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs 
their chief value and interest. He does not confine himself to high politios; he tells the story of his life, of 
his friendships, his travels, his sporting adventures. with a garruluus naiveté which never flags; he is an 


amusing raconteur, and has many racy anecdotes.” 


* SCOTSMAN.” 
“Tn all likelihood this will be the book of the season......It is eminently reidable, and it is in all respects 
as interesting a book as the country has seen for some years past.” 
“ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 
** We wight fill columns with reminiscence, revelation, and anecdote from these most interesting volumes, 


to which we mean presently to return. 


For as to the political events, and the political personages, and the 


party history of a whole generation, Lord Malmesbury has much to tell us,’ 
“TRUTH.” 


*‘Lord Malmesbury’s autobiography is capital reading from first page to last. 


It is decidedly the most 


lively, important, and interesting work of the kind which has appeared since the pablicatioa of Mr. Charles 


Greville’s ‘ Journal’ just ten years ago.” 


COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON. 
From 1834 to his Death in 1881. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 


With Portrait Engraved on Steel, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE WorkKS OF ALEXANDER Pore, 
2. MounTAIN OBSERVATORIES, 
3. Kiaus GRorTH. 
4. MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
5. JOHN DE WITT. 
6, ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS, 
7. Tue IrntsH Massacres oF 1641. 
8. BouLeEr's HIsTORY OF CHINA. 
9, MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY. 
10. THE REFORM BILL AND THE House oF LORDS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. 
Max Mover, K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the 
Univ. of Cambridge, Foreign Member of the 
French Institute. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials 
of the three greatest religious reformers of India, 
R&jah Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayananda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist 

riests who came to study Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju 
Ties and Banyiu Nanjio; of Colebrooke, 
Mobl, Bunsen, and Charles Kingsley. Extracts from 
the correspondence between the Author and his 
friends will be published here for the first time. 


NEW FAIRY TALE for CHILDREN, 
With Coloured Pictures. 

The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of 
Fairyland. By AnpRrew Lane; after the Draw- 
ings by Richard Doyle, printed in colours by 
Edmund Evans. Post 4to, price 53, boards, 

‘There is a freshness in Mr. Lang’s story that 
well matches the freshness of Doyle's drawings, and 
for once we lay down a modern fairy tale wishing 
there was more of it...... Charming as is the story, the 
pictures are tho chief attraction of the book.”— 

Saturday Review. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 
MILL’S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of 
LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


ANTINOUS: 
of the Roman Empire. 
(Professor Hausrath). Translated from the 
German by ‘J. D. M.” Crown 8vo, price 63, 

“The story is a powerful one, illustrating the con- 
flict between Heathenism and .Christianity in the 
second century.”’—Inquirer. 


ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS, 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. By S. 
R. GarpineEr, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
and Professor of Modern History at King’s Col- 
lege, London. With 40 Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
Simon de Montfort—The Black Prince—Sir Thomas 
he Francis Drake—Oliver Cromwell—William 


an Historical Romance 
By GeorGE Taylor 





Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
ERICHSEN’S SURGERY. 

The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY : 
a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 
Operations. By Joun Ericusen, F.R.S., LL.D., 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen; Ex- 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons: 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery and of Clinical 
Surgery in University College; Consulting 
Surgeon to University College Hospital, and to 
many other Medical Charities. he Eighth 
Edition, revised aud edited by Marcus Brcx, 
M.S. and M.B. (Lond.) and F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
University College Hospital, &c. Illustrated by 
98% Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 2,474, 
price 2 guineas, cloth; or 2 vols., 603, half-bound 
in russia, 


A SYSTEM of PYSCHOLOGY. By 


DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. Svo, 363. 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. 


By Freperick James Luoyp, F.C.S., Lecturer 
on Agriculture, King’s College, London, late 
Assistant Chemist Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 8vo, 12s, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, in which an 
attempt was made to explain, with as little use of 
technical language as possible, the scientific principles 
which regulate the modern practice of agriculture. 


NEW BOOK BY “A. K. H. B.” 
OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Con- 


solatory and Domestic, with some others. 
By the Author of “ Recreations of a Count 
Parson,” &c. Second Series, crown 8yo, price 33 6d. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian 


Stureis. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
“To read it ia, in fact, the refinement of mental 
idleness. It gives one a sense of intellectual luxury ; 
without effort one appreciates the delicacy of style, 
its gentle cynicism, and its graceful finish.”— 
Atheneem. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY the FOURTH. By James Hamitros 
Write, M.A., one of her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, Vol. I., 1399-1404, Crown 8vo, price 
10s 6d. 

*,* To be completed in 2 vols. 


NEW BOOK by tho AUTHOR of “ VICE VERSA.” 

The BLACK POODLE, and other 

Stories. By F. Anstey, Author of “‘ Vice Versa.’’ 

With Frontispiece by G. Du Mavrier and Initial 

Letters by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 68. 
[Nearly ready. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. By ANDREW Lang, M.A.,, late 
Fellow of Merton College, Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, price 7s 6d, (Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO’8 NEW BOOKS. 








NOTICE 


—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. JAMES PAYN’S “SOME 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, i 


now ready. 


The ATHENZUM :—“To say that Mr. Payn is seen at his best in the book | 


is as much as to say that it is remarkably pleasant reading. The stories it con- 
tains are not all new...... But, old und new, the stories are all well told...... And 
then the syirit of the book is eminently genero.s and gay...... In brief, his book is 
one of those which, like that of Maxime du Camp, if for somewhat different 
reasons, leave a good taste in the mouth...... For that reason, if for no other, it 
should have readers in abundance.” 

The TIMES :—“ Mr. James Payn’s reminiscences do not constitute anything 
like a regular autobiography, but may be described as a number of very amusing 


and good-natured anecdotes and sketches of literary people connected by their | 


reference to his own life, but hardly pretending to fcrm a whole of any kind. 
Though its form may be called irregular, it is really the most convenient that 
could have been chosen.” 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The DAILY NEWS :—“ No one who takes up this book of Mr. Payn’s, and who 
has not previously read the substance of it in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ will be 
inclined to put it down until he has finished it......The ignorant person may read 
it without being made to feel ashamed, and the most painfally teader SUBCep- 


| tibilit‘es will not be unduly harassed. But it is a prevalent and, perhaps, a well. 


| founded notion that the number of people who desire to be amused is 
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